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HERE’S WHY: The Monarch shown here is one of Remington's new models for 
1961. It’s the only portable ever built that combines 12 extra convenience 
features for such a low price tag. That means you don’t have to struggle 
along with a ‘‘stripped-down”’ portable any more. (And neither does Mom or 
Dad.) Instead, Monarch lets you zip through just about every kind of compli- 
cated typing job studies demand. And you get the most beautiful, crisp print- 
work this side of an office machine! RESULT: More school work gets done with 
less effort. It looks better and makes teachers happier. Makes marks take a 
permanent turn for the better! WHAT TO DO: Take a long look at Remington's 
new Monarch at your dealer. It’s just one of a whole line-up of more useful 
portables by Remington. 4 out of 5 € 

typewriter advances come from Memingytor. 


Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
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“Wani to come for a bike hike with us?” 


“It’s such a nice day, we thought we’d ride out toward the lake. 
Tom says I packed enough lunch for an army, so c’mon, let’s go!” 


Isn’t it great:? With the telephone handy, it only takes a minute 
to put the show on the road! Use the phone often—to get thé 
crowd together, plan fun and keep up with the latest. Use it 
thoughtfully, too—to say “thank you” or “how are you” or “I'll 
be a little late.”” Péople will like you for it. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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2. Impala Sport Sedan 





3. Biscayne 4-Door Sedan 


1. Bel Air Sport Coupe 


Chevy can match your personality... and then some! 


These new Chevies are the people-pleasingest cars you'll find 
anywhere. Their new-size, you-size dimensions give you extra 
inches of clearance outside for tight turns and snug parking 
places. Yet, things like wider door openings and higher seats 
provide an extra measure of comfort. There’s a spacious new 
deep-yell trunk, too! And the widest choice of Chevrolets 
ever makes it easier to choose just the car you want at your 
dealer’s one-stop shopping center! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Bel Air Sport Coupe— Priced just above 
the thriftiest full-sized Biscaynes, Bel 
Airs bring you beauty that makes 
itself useful. 


2. Impala Sport Sedan—Now you can 


choose from a full line of 5 Impalas 
. most sumptuous Chevies of all. 


3. Biscayne 4-Door Sedan—A full measure 


of Chevy room and proved - 
ance, yet priced with cars that give 
you a lot less. 


‘61 CHEVROLET 
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PRESIDENT’S PHYSICIAN: Janet Tra- 
vell is first woman to hold this post. 


HER PATIENT IS J.F.K. 


WHEN IT COMES to matters of 
state, it’s the President of the United 
States who makes the final decisions. 
But when it comes to a matter of his 
health, the President could find him- 
self overruled. 

Who's going to overrule him? 

“I will,” says Dr. Janet Travell, 
who was recently named the per- 
sonal physician to President Ken- 
nedy and his family. She is the first 
woman ever to be appointed White 
House physician and the first civilian 
to hold that post in 40 years. 

Janet Grame Travell, now 59, is 
a blue-eyed, gray-haired, three-time 
grandmother. Although it cannot be 
said that she had ever entertained 
“White House ambitions,” it might 
be said that she was always “des- 
tined to be a doctor.” 

The daughter of a physician, Janet 
lravell was “steeped” in medical lore 
from childhood. She attended Wel- 
lesley College and Cornell University 
Medical School. Later, she joined 
the medical staff of New York 
Hospital—the only woman physician 
there at that time. 

Being a woman has never kept Dr. 
Travell from succeeding in a field 
in which men still predominate. 
Indeed, she hardly ever thinks of 
herself as a “woman doctor” but as 
a doctor who also happens to be a 
woman. 

Although she continues to use hey 
maiden name professionally, her mar- 
ried name is Mrs. John Powell. She 
is the wife of a New York investment 
counselor, the mother of two grown 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 11. 


daughters—and an ardent amateur 
“tennis buff.” 

Dr. Travell first met Mr. Kennedy 
in 1955, shortly after the then-Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts underwent a 
back operation. Still bothered by 
back pains, Senator Kennedy came 
to Dr. Travell for special treatments. 

The President’s health is now 
termed “excellent” by Dr. Travell. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Travell said that, 
from now on, she plans to see her 
Presidential “patient” every day—“if 


only to say good morning.” 


THE ALL-AMERICAN LOOK 


AS EVERY GIRL KNOWS, the 
biggest news in spring fashions is 
the—“Jackie Kennedy Look.” Simple 
in styling, free from fancy frills, it is 
being hailed as America’s “most dis- 
tinctive contribution” to the world 
of haute couture. The man largely re- 
sponsible for it is.a New York and 
Hollywood dress designer, Oleg Cas- 
sini. 

For nearly half of his 47 years, 
Cassini has worked in the fashion 
capitals of Europe. Born in Paris, 


he learned the ABC’s of haute cou- 
ture from his mother, a noted dress 
designer in her day. By the time Oleg 
was 20, he had opened his own salon 
—in Rome—and had won interna- 
tional acclaim. 

But the brilliant young couturier 
was eager to conquer new worlds. 
In 1936 he set sail for New York. 
His trip proved to be a—voyage of 
discovery. 

Cassini found that American wom- 
en were taller, thinner, more athletic 
than their European counterparts. 
What was needed, Cassini decided, 
was an “All-American look” for 
American women. He set about to 
create one. 

In the years that followed Cassini 
designed a glittering array of U. S. 
“originals’—everything from _ sports 
dresses to evening gowns. His career 
reached a high point at the end of 
1960. 

A score of America’s top fashion 
designers were invited to submit 
sketches of their work to Mrs. John 
F. Kennedy. The First Lady’s first 
choice as her “official” couturier was 
—Oleg Cassini. 
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SUCCESSFUL STYLIST: Dress designer Oleg Cassini finds his popularity among women 
has soared—since he was named “official” couturier to Mrs. John F. Kennedy. 
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Chipper Chimp in Space 


During a week crammed with 
breakthroughs in space exploration, 
the U.S. sent a chimp into space, 
shot off a new missile, and hurled 
a new “spy” satellite into orbit. And 
on the other side of the globe, So- 
viet rocket scientists blasted off the 
heaviest sputnik ever put into space. 


A cheerful male chimpanzee, nick- 
named “Ham,” took an _ 18-minute 
rocket ride to blaze the path for man’s 
voyaging into space. Locked up in his 
capsule, the 37-pound Ham whizzed 
420 miles from Cape Canaveral, Fla., 
over the Atlantic Ocean on a space 
flight that lobbed him 155 miles into 
space. Then the space capsule with 
Ham in it was dropped gently by para- 
chute into the ocean. 

A hovering Marine helicopter yanked 
the floating capsule out of the water 
and landed it aboard a waiting Navy 
ship. Suspense was high on the ship 
as scientists checked to see how the 
three-year, eight-month-old chimp sur- 
vived the trip into space. 

As the space capsule was opened, 
the pug-nosed and _heavily-freckled 
Ham scrambled out and shook hands 
with a waiting veterinarian. The cheer- 
ful chimp folded his arms across his 
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UNLATCH CUVER 
WHEN NUT 1X UGE 
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HAMMING IT UP: “Ham,” the intrepid U.S. space pioneer, 
waits patiently while the lid of his cramped space capsule is 


chest as the doctor listened to his 
heart. After passing his physical exam, 
Ham reached out hungrily for a big 
red apple that was his reward for his 
trail-blazing venture into space 

The chimp apparently had enough of 
space flights—at least for a while. When 
his handlers tried to coax him back into 
the capsule for pictures, Ham squealed 
in terror—and flatly refused. 

Ham is the largest animal known to 
have been shot into space. The space 
capsule he traveled in is the same type 
that rocket scientists plan to use when 
they send a man into space. Weather- 
ing his ordeal in good shape, Ham 
became the first “astronaut” in the U.S 
$400,000,000 Mercury project to prove 
that man (as well as chimps) can 
survive space travel. 


FASTEST CHIMP IN HISTORY 


During his brief flight, Ham hurtled 
through the skies at a top speed of 
5,000 miles an hour—four times the 
speed of a rifle’ bullet. Ham had to 
perform simple work that he had been 
trained to do. He had to pull levers 
set near his chest to test his alertness 
under actual space-travel conditions. 


Rocket scientists of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
which is in charge of Project Mercury, 
were highly pleased with Ham’s per- 
formance. But while Ham carried out 
his assignment beautifully, the Red- 
stone rocket that pushed him into orbit 
did not perform as _ expected. It 
whizzed through the skies 800 miles 
an hour faster than it was meant to go 
and overshot its target by 130 miles. 
It is likely that scientists will test the 
rocket further before risking a man’s 
life in it. 

Sputnik: The Soviet Union announced 
that it had launched into orbit a 
14,000-pound sputnik, the _ biggest 
man-made satellite ever hurled into the 
skies. A Soviet scientist called the space 
shot “a leap in the creation of rockets 
for space travel,” but said it was whirl- 
ing close to the earth’s atmosphere and 
would soon burn out from friction. At 
our press time, Soviet scientists had not 
said whether the space vehicle was 
carrying anything—man or animal. 

»Minuteman: U.S. rocketeers scored 
a giant success when they launched 
our first solid-fuel intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and lobbed the 60-foot 
weapon 4,600 miles on its first test. 
With its solid-fuel propellant, Minute- 
man is cheaper, easier to handle, and 
far more maneuverable than our liquid- 
fueled Atlas and Titan ICBMs. Min- 
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removed. Later, when an apple was presented to him as re- 
ward, a very happy “Ham” broke into a big, simian smile. 
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ROCKET RIDE: These drawings depict the various stages of the re- 
cent U.S. “chimp-in-space” rocket shot from Cape Canaveral, Florida. 


uteman can be stored in underground 
silos or mounted on railway cars. 

>Samos II: An experimental version 
of a photo-snapping “spy in the sky” 
reconnaissance satellite was blasted 
into a polar orbit by U.S. space sci- 
entists. When perfected, satellites like 
Samos II will be able to photograph 
great areas of the earth’s surface and 
distinguish small objects from a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. Since orbiting 
“spies” like Samos could be used to 
photograph countries like the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, they 
could have great strategic value. But 
this raises a major question about tlie 
sovereign rights of nations over which 
such satellites pass. What the Soviets 
will do when Samos is perfected, and 
what the U.S. would do when the 
Soviets build their own Samos, pose 
some thorny, unanswered questions. 


Tapping the Rivers 


Two huge projects for conserv- 
ing and using water resources were 
launched in the northeastern United 
States—one at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
and the other in the Delaware 
River Basin. 


At Niagara Falls, the largest single 
power plant in the free world opened 
for business. It will generate elec- 
tricity to industrial northwestern New 
York State by tapping the water of 
Niagara Falls for power. 

Located three miles downstream in 
the Niagara River from Niagara Falls 
on the U.S.-Canadian border, the new 
power plant is being operated by the 
New York State Power Authority, By 
the time the $720,000,000 Niagara 
Power Project is operating at full ca- 
pacity in 1963, it is expected to deliver 


2,190,000 kilowatts of electricity, or 
enough to supply a city the size of 
Chicago. This is more than the 
1,974,000-kilowatt capacity of Grand 
Coulee in Washington State, presently 
the largest hydroelectric plant in the 
Western world. The Russians, how- 
ever, are believed to have built two 
plants producing more electricity than 
the Niagara project. 


SAVING NIAGARA’S BEAUTY 


Under a 1950 treaty between the 
U.S. and Canada, the amount of water 
to be taken from Niagara Falls is lim- 
ited. This limit has been set to preserve 
the spectacular fall of water (167 
feet) which is one of the wonders of. 
the world. 

In addition, most of the water for 
the power project will be drawn off 
at night and stored in a reservoir—to 
insure that the scenic beauty of Niagara 
Falls will remain undisturbed during 
the daytime. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, repre- 
sentatives of the federal government 
and of the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
approved a plan for control and de- 
velopment of the water riches of the 
Delaware River Basin. 

The agreement covering the 12,750- 
square-mile Delaware River Basin 
ended years of disputes among the 
four states regarding each other’s 
rights to Delaware River water. It 
sets up a five-member Delaware River 
Basin Commission (the Governors of 
the four states and a federal repre- 
sentative to be named by President 
Kennedy). 

Working with other governmental 
units, the commission will put into ef- 
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fect programs for reducing flood dam- 
age, improving the quality of water, 
generating hydroelectric power, coor- 
dinating water supplies, improving fish 
and wildlife, and developing recrea- 
tional facilities. 

This agreement marks the first time 
that the federal government has be- 
come a partner of state governments 
in a joint water-conservation project. 
Until now, the federal government has 
merely given its consent to agreements 
between states. The agreement cre- 
ating the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission must be ratified by Congress 
and the legislatures of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware before going into effect. 


At Journey’s End 


The bizarre voyage of the kid- 
napped Portuguese liner Santa Maria 
came to an end after 12 days of 
uncertain cruising in the Atlantic. 


The luxury ship’s 607 passengers, in- 
cluding 42 Américans, were put ashore 
at Recife, Brazil. Many wept with joy 
and relief that their prolonged ocean 
holiday was at an end. 

The ship was seized on January 20 by 
a band of 22 rebels, led by former 
Portuguese army Captain Henrique 
Galvao, in a move to upset the regime 
of Portuguese dictator Antonio Salazar 
(see news review in last week's issue). 
The rebels turned the liner over to 
the Brazilian navy, which in turn re- 
turned the ship to Portuguese author- 
ities. But Galvao remained defiant in 
his opposition to Salazar. “We beat 
him and made him and his navy ridic- 
ulous before the world,” he declared. 

Other diplomatic observers, how- 
ever, believe Salazar was the “winner,” 
by the fact that the rebels were even- 
tually forced to capitulate. 

Galvao and his rebels were granted 
political asylum by Brazil's new Presi- 
dent, Janio Quadros. 

Meanwhile, rioting broke out in the 
Portuguese colony of Angola on the 
Western coast of Africa. The rioting, 
some observers believed, was origi- 
nally timed to coincide with the kid- 
napping of the Santa Maria—but came 
a little late. 


Rules Revision 


In its ‘first major test in the 
87th Congress, the new Administra- 
tion of President Kennedy eked out 
@ narrow victory in its effort to 
change House rules. 

By a vote of 217 to 212, the House 
of Representatives voted to expand 
the membership on the powérful 
House Rules Committee by three addi- 
tional members. This change may 
break the domination of the Rules 





Committee by a “conservative coalition” 
of Southern Democrats with the Re- 
publican members of the committee 
House liberals have accused this coali- 
tion of “retarding, revising, and 
blocking” liberal-backed legislation in 
the past. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The Rules 
Committee acts as “traffic cop” for 
most of the important legislation in 
the House. Before a bill can be brought 
to the floor for debate, it must be 
given a go-ahead by the Rules 
mittee. By refusing to clear a bill for 
debate, the Rules Committee can 
block consideration of the bill by the 
House as a whole. 

Prior to the passage of H.R. 127 
enlarging the Rules Committee, this 
committee has been composed of 12 
members—eight Democrats and four 
Republicans. Two of the Democrats 
on the committee, Chairman Howard 
W. Smith (Dem., Va.) and William 
Colmer (Dem., Miss.), often voted with 
the four Republican members. The 
resulting six-to-six-vote deadlock some- 
times “killed” certain bills—since a ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee members 
must vote for a bill before the bill may 
be sent to the floor for debate by the 
House as a whole. 

This year, Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn (Dem., Texas) chal- 
lenged the power of the conservative 
coalition led by Chairman Smith. He 
urged the House to pass a resolution 
expanding the size of the committee 
to 15 members. With at least two new 
liberal members, to be picked by the 
Democratic leadership, a liberal major- 
ity, in the Rules Committee would 
seem assured. 


Com 


WHITE HOUSE SUPPORT 


President Kennedy gave strong be 
hind-the-scenes support to Speaker 
Rayburn’s proposal. He told a press 
conference that all members of th: 
House “should have an opportunity to 


1. Smith 


FACES IN THE NEWS: (1) Rep. Howard W. Smith of Virginia 
and (2) House Speaker Sam Rayburn led opposing sides in bat- 
tle over expansion of House Rules Committee (see story above). 


vote themselves on the programs which 
ve will present’—and not just those 
bills that the “conservative cdalition” on 
the Rules Committee would permit it to 
vote on 

Chairman Smith, however, fought 
the Rayburn proposal. He denied that 
the committee had ever thwarted the 
will of the House. He said a recon- 
stituted or “packed” committee would 
seek to “ram through” legislation sought 
by the White House. 

[he House minority leader, Repre- 
sentative Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.), 
worked hard to keep House Republi- 
cans lined up solidly against the 
Rayburn proposal. By defeating this 
proposal, Republican leaders had 
hoped to block that part of Kennedy's 
program which they oppose. 

The final vote saw 64 Southern Dem- 
ocrats joining 148 Republicans to vote 
igainst the Rayburn plan. But 22 Re- 
publicans voted with 195 Democrats 
to give Speaker Rayburn a five-vote 
victory margin. (For more on this and 
other Congressional actions, watch for 
our special “Congress at Work” issue 
coming next week.) 


In Brief 


MEDALS FOR BRAVERY. ¢ 
has awarded its annual Young Ameri- 
in Medals for Bravery to 20-year-old 
Shirley Frances O'Neill, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, and 17-year-old Donald 
McGregor. of Brunswick, Georgia 
Shirley’s medal was May 

1959, when she dove into the sea 
to rescue a classmate who had been 
bitten by sharks. Donald copped his 
for heroism in aiding fishing 
distress in a storm off the 
eorgia coast on July 20, 1959. He 
s 15 at the time 


ongress 


earned 


prize 


party in 


MASS-PRODUCED ERRORS. Those 
electronic “thinking” machines 
ay not be so smart after all. Not so 


ng ago, the College Entrance Ex- 
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WORLD WEEK 


amination Board of Princeton, N.J., put 
an electronic test-scoring machine into 
operation to grade the tests taken by 
many college-bound high school stu- 
dents. But, alas, the machine itself 
“flunked.” The College Board an- 
nounced that about 1,000 test papers 
sent in last December were incorrectly 
graded by the machine, causing un- 
told grief and anxiety among a siz- 
able segment of our college-bound 
population. Corrected scores will be 
mailed out shortly, the Board promised. 


“B-G” RESIGNS. Israel’s 74-year-old 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion has 
submitted his resignation. The cause 
of his sudden departure from office is 
a long-simmering feud with a political 
opponent, Pinhas Lavon. Many observ- 
ers, however, believe that Ben-Gurion 
may soon return as Prime Minister. 
Since he first became Israel’s Prime 
Minister nearly 13 years ago, Ben- 
Gurion has resigned seven times—and 
always returned Unit on Israel 
in Jan. 25 issue). 


( see 


IDAHO SETS PACE. Idaho did 
the best job of any state in getting its 
voters to the polls in the November 8 
Presidential election, reports the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation. A total of 80.7 
per cent of the people of Idaho old 
enough to vote (not counting those 
in the armed forces) cast their ballots 
In the 1956 Presidential election Idaho 
also won the “get-out-the-vote” cham 
pionship. In that year 77.3 per cent 
of Idahoans cast their ballots. 

Runners-up in the 1960 “best- 
voting-record sweepstakes” were: New 
Hampshire, 80.5 per cent; Utah, 79.9 
per cent; North Dakota, 79.5 per cent; 
South Dakota, 78.8 per cent; West 
Virginia, 77.2 per cent; Minnesota, 70.0 
per cent; Connecticut, 76.9 per cent 

In last year’s Presidential election 
64.3 per cent of Americans old enough 
to vote cast their ballots—as compared 
to 60.7 per cent in 1956. 


Israel Info. Serv 
3. Ben-Gurion 


4. Spaak 


(3) Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion has resigned (see 
“In Brief’); (4) Belgium’‘s Paul-Henri Spaak, secretary general of 
NATO alliance since 1957, resigned to reenter Belgian politics. 
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UNIT ON SOMALIA 


Te HANDSOME AIR-CONDI- 

TIONED HOTELS greet the 
visitor to Mogadishu, capital of the 
newly-independent Republic of Som- 
alia. Viewing these modern build- 
ings, the traveler may feel that the 
Somalis are well launched into the 
20th century. 

But appearances can be deceiving. 
Although the hotels were rushed to 
completion in time for Somalia’s in- 
dependence celebration last July 1, 
the Somalis themselves had little 
part in their construction. 


A “PANEFUL” INCIDENT 

For one thing, Somalia has almost 
no major industries. So all the win- 
dow panes for the hotels had to be 
shipped from Italy. When most of 
the panes broke as they were being 
unloaded from a ship in Mogadishu’s 
harbor, new ones had to be sent by 
plane—at great cost. 

Not only window panes but most 
other building materials and furnish- 
ings were imported from Italy. The 
hotels are owned by an Italian com- 
pany, and the architects and engi- 
neers who built them were Italians. 

The stoty of the hotels is the story 
of Somalia itself. Before it became 
a united, independent nation last 
year, Somalia was two separate ter- 
ritories under the care of two “rich 
uncles,” Italy and Britain (see “From 
Nomad Tribes to Nationhood,” pp. 
13-14), 

During the past 10 years, Italy 
laid the groundwork for Somalia’s 
independence and paid half of the 
territory's bills. Britain performed a 
similar service for the protectorate 
of British Somaliland. 

Today the Somalis are on their 
own, They face the difficult task of 
building a nation in one of the most 
barren stretches of land in the world. 

This Texas-sized country forms the 
easternmost part of Africa (see map). 
Because it juts into the Indian Ocean 
like a rhinoceros’ horn, its inhabi- 
tants are known as “the peoples of 
the Horn.” 


The northern two thirds of the * 


country is mostly sun-scorched sand 
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Under Its Own Flag 


Though it has attained political independence, Somalia 


is still dependent on other nations for economic aid 


and rock. In some places, water is 
so scarce that it is sold by the cup- 
ful! The only plants which seem to 
thrive are the incense-bearing trees, 
frankincense and myrrh. They gave 
Somalia its ancient name, “Land of 
Spices.” 

In southern Somalia, rainfall may 
total 16 inches a year. Here there are 
patches of relatively thick vegeta- 
tion, abounding in elephants, lions, 
leopards, rhinoceros—and anthills 
taller than a man! 

Two rivers, the Juba and the Webi 
Shebeli, create pockets of fertile land 


where bananas, sugar, and cotton are 
grown. The few large plantations are 
owned by Italians. Cattle and sheep 
are grazed wherever there is enough 
grass for pasture. 

If Somalia lacks fertile farmland, 
it is no better supplied with mineral 
resources. There are deposits of salt 
and mica in the north, but they are 
not very productive. After several 
years of exploration in Somalia, an 
American oil company has not dis- 
covered even a whiff of oil. 

.With so few resources, it is not 
surprising that most of Somalia’s 
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SLOW BUT STEADY: The came! may never replace trucks in America or Europe, 
but in the vast deserts of Somalia he’s earned the title of “man’s best friend.” 


2,500,000 inhabitants live in poverty 
and backwardness. The per capita 
income is well below $45 a year. 
More than 90 per cent of the Somalis 
are illiterate. Those who can read 
and write do so in Italian or Arabic, 
for there is no generally accepted 
alphabet for the Somali language. 

Few Somalis are city dwellers. Al- 
though several towns dot the coast, 
only Mogadishu (pop. 74,000) has 
a daily newspaper (printed in Ital- 
ian and Arabic), airport, library, and 
radio station. 

Eight out of ten Somalis are no- 
mads, literally “pushed around” by 


Language Lesson 


Savvy Swahili, 
Bwana? 


under- 


HEN IT COMES to 

standing one another, the So- 
malis are among the luckiest people 
in Africa. Nearly everyone in Somalia 
speaks the Somali language. 

But in some parts of Africa, a 
tribesman may have difficulty just 
in exchanging a friendly “Nice day, 
isn’t it?” with his neighbor in the 
next jungle clearing. More than 700 
languages are spoken in Africa, some 
of them as different from one an- 
other as English from Japanese. 

Bushmen, Hottentots, and Zulus, 
for instance, breathe in instead of 
out while speaking (try it!). Their 
language consists of a series of “tsk 
tsks,” “tut tuts,” and “cluck clucks,” 
made with the tongue. 

In the Congo, there are languages 
which are sung as much as spoken. 
Depending on the pitch, the Congo* 


the harsh climate. In large family 
groups, the nomads trek across the 
central plateau and among the moun- 
tains. They may break camp as often 
as 50 times a year in search of pas- 
ture for their camels, goats, and 
cattle. 

The camel is indispensable to 
the nomads. He provides them with 
food, clothing, shelter, and transport. 
What’s more, he makes a good sub- 
stitute for prison sentences. Tribal 
customs provide that a murderer 
must pay a “fine” of 100 camels. 
Even insults are paid for in camel 
currency. A man who ridicules his 
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mother-in-law can be fined three 
camels! : 

Ragged and half-starving, the no- 
mads nevertheless are attached to 
their wandering ways. They look 
down on farming with the same con- 
tempt that our Western cow-punch- 
ers used to regard “sod-busting.” 

Women are considered inferior to 
men, but clever wives often “rule 
the roost.” The Moslem religion, ob- 
served by most Somalis, permits a 
man to have four wives. However, 
few Somalis are rich enough to marry 
more than one. 

Travelers speak highly of the Som- 
alis’ native intelligence, and their 
beautiful unwritten literature (see 
“Not Seen, but Heard,” p. 11). But, 
colorful as it is, the Somalis’ way of 
life does not lead to rapid economic 


progress. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Under colonial rule, the nomads 
were encouraged to take up farming. 
Irrigation projects were started, and 
about 130,000 acres were opened to 
cultivation. 

The last 10 years also saw rapid 
strides forward in education. In 1950, 
only a handful of schools existed 
in Somalia. Since then, about 160 
primary schools have been built. 


Drawn for ‘“‘World Week"’ by Peter Madden 


lese phrase alambaka boili can mean 
either “He watched the river bank,” 
or “He boiled his mother-in-law.” 

The biggest chink in the “lan- 
guage barrier” has been made by the 
Swahili tongue. It is one of the few 
African languages spoken by more 
than one tribe. Introduced by Arab 
merchants centuries ago, it is now 
understood by nearly 40,000,000 
people along the eastern coast of 
Africa. 

Whether he knows it or not, nearly 
every American school boy under- 


stands several words of Swahili. 

Safari, for example, is Swahili for 
a jungle caravan; simba (remem- 
ber him from the comics?) is lion; 
and askari is native soldier. Bwana, 
of course, means “master” or “sir,” 
and Bwana Tumbo means “Master 
Big Tummy.” 

Here’s a whole sentence (well, 
nearly) in Swahili: “Bwana, Bwana! 
Simba eat Bwana Tumbo! Send As- 
kari quick!” 

Therein lies the plot of a thousand 
Tarzan movies. 
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From 1950 to 1960, Italy pumped 
$100,000,000 into Somalia’s under- 
nourished economy. The United 
States contributed a total of $7,- 
500,000 in loans and grants; and 
Britain spent about $20,000,000 in 
what was then British Somaliland. 

Now that independence has ar- 
rived, foreign aid continues to supply 
nearly half of the new government's 
financial needs. Some experts believe 
it will be at least 20 years before 
Somalia can stand on its own feet. 

Somali leaders are more confi- 
dent about their country’s future. 
They point out that Somalia’s present 
trickle of exports is widening. The 
government is encouraging Somalis 
to grow more bananas and to process 
more cattle hides, since these two 
products are the country’s main ex- 
ports. 

More and more Somalis are be- 
coming businessmen. Somali students 
are going abroad to study medicine, 
engineering, and other needed skills. 
And some of the nomads have been 
persuaded to give up the “noble” 
occupation of stock-herding to be- 
come farmers. 

Somalia is making the long and 
difficult journey into the 20th cen- 
tury with few possessions of its own. 
So far, it has been able to survive 
with the help of other, richer coun- 
tries. Only time will tell whether 
Somalia can ever reach the “oasis” 
of self-sufficiency. 








Words in the News 


nomads (p. 10)—People who have no 
vermanent home, but wander from 
place to place. 

trust territory (p. 14)—A_ non-self- 
governing territory which is placed un- 
ler the United Nations trusteeship sys- 
tem. The Trusteeship Council, one of 
the principal organs of the United Na- 
tions, places each trust territory under 
the authority of an independent nation, 
which is given the responsibility of pre- 
paring the territory for eventual self- 
government. Somalia became a trust ter- 
ritory because its former colonia] ruler, 
Italy, had been defeated in World War 
I, 

Say It Right! 

Somalia (p. 9)—soh-MAH-lee-ah. 

Mogadishu (p. 9)—mog-ah-DISH-ooh. 

Swahili (p. 10)—swah-HEE-lee. 

Djibouti (p. 13)—jih-BOO-tee. 

Abdullahi Issa (p. 14 )—ahb-doo-LAH-ee 
ISS-ah. 

Aden Abdulla Osman (p. 14)—AH-d’n 
uhb-DOO-lah oss-MAHN. 

Belet Uen (p. 14)—BAY-leht WANE. 





Somali Literature 


NOT SEEN, 
BUT HEARD 


” NATION OF POETS” is the 
way one admiring traveler 
described the country of Somalia. 
Over many centuries, the So- 
malis have developed a large body 
of stirring literature. Yet very few 
of the Somali poems and stories 
have ever been written down! 
Gathered around desert camp- 
fires, Somali nomads spin their 
tales or recite verses far into the 
night. In Somali towns, poetry 
contests are held regularly. And 
the winners are as great celebri- 
ties among their own people as 
movie actorg are in our country. 


A REQUISITE FOR ROMANCE 


The most popular form of So- 
mali poetry is the belwo, which 
means “bauble.” A belwo is a 
loye poem only two or four lines 
long. The suitor who can’t com- 
pose a string of belwo for his girl 
is considered a dull clod indeed. 

Much more complicated is the 
gabei, a long narrative poem. The 
gabei is usually composed for 
special occasions, such as the visit 
of a tribal chief, a wedding, or 
the start of a long journey. Gabei 
writers must be well-informed 
about politics, religion, geography 
and—last but not least—cattle- 
herding. 

The different tribal groups like 
to boast about their literary prow- 
ess: “Out of a hundred Eidegalla 
men, 95 can chant their own gabei. 
The other five will still be learn- 
ing.” 

At their best, Somali poems are 
marked by great simplicity and 
deep feeling. This high literary 
quality is evident in the poems 
of Sultan Wiil Waal, a national 
hero of the 16th century, whose 
works have been passed from 
father to son down to the present. 

Here are a few lines from a 
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POET OF THE PAST: His tales of 
old still stir the modern-day Somalis. 


poem which Wii] Waal addressed 
to a neighboring Sultan: 

“If thy knees are afflicted with 
pain, Sultan, 

I also limp in mine. 

If the cloth of mourning is on 
thy head, 

I, too, sorrow’s vestment wear. 

And if thy kingdom is lost to 
thee, 

I tremble for my own.” 

Although Somali legends might 
seem crude and repetitious to us, 
they are often highly dramatic. 
A favorite of children is the horror 
tale about Deg-Der, the cannibal 
woman. She is supposed to have 
a donkey ear, as sharp as a knife, 
which ean hear “the rustling of 
a herd-boy one full night's jour- 
ney away.” 


POETRY IS PORTABLE 


How did the illiterate nomads 
become so literary? One reason 
is that materials for the other arts 
are lacking in batren Somalia. 
There are no pigments or dyes 
for painting, no clays and wood 
for sculpture and pottery. Also, 
the nomads—who are a:ways mov- 
ing from place to place—can hard- 
ly be bothered with “excess: bag- 
gage.” 

Poems and stories cost nothing 
to produce, and they can be car- 
ried around without any trouble. 
All they require is a good imagi- 
nation. 
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WHERE IT’S ALWAYS SUMMER: The white buildings of Mogadishu, the capital, glitter like 
diamonds in the bright Somalian sun. Temperatures sometimes soar as high as 120 degrees. 


ian Scrapbook 


In many ways this small new nation in Africa 


1s struggling to become self-supporting 


he 
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SHOES FOR SALE: The country produces a high grade of 
leather from which skilled artisans fashion fine footwear. 


FOOD FACTORY: An abundance of cattle in Somalia has 
spurred the growth of a new industry, meat canning. 
United Nations photo 


ta iesisgnepeta ts United Nations photo 
EDIBLE EXPORT: The major item in Somalia’s 
foreign trade Is bananas—big, golden, delicious. 
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From Nomad Tribes 
to Nationhood 


Leaders of new-born Somalia are striving 


to create unity amid a chaos of feuding clans 


“_ SOMALIS?” said a member 

of a neighboring African tribe, 
shaking his head with grudging ad- 
miration. “Why, even the lowliest 
camel-herder among them thinks he 
is a Sultan!” 

Probably the last persons in the 
world to dispute this opinion are the 
Somali leaders themselves. Ever 
since the Republic of Somalia was 
established last July 1, they have 
been struggling to turn their 2,500,- 
000 “sultans” into citizens. History 
has not made the task easy for them. 

Nomads like the Somalis leave few 
traces in the sands of the desert— 
or in history. The first record of the 
Somalis’ existence in Africa appears 
in a 14th-century Ethiopian hymn, 
where the Somalis are called merely 
the fallen enemy.” 

Some years earlier—no one knows 
just when—the Somalis invaded 
northeast Africa from no one knows 
where. The Somalis claim that they 
wre descendants of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, who founded the Moslem 
religion 

Perhaps the first European to visit 
Somalia was the Portuguese naviga- 
tor Vasco da Gama, who skirted the 
coast in 1498. It’s believed that Da 
Gama tried to set up a Portuguese 
olony there. But the attempt—if 
there was one—failed. 


SILENCE FALLS ON SOMALIA 

History books hardly refer to So- 
malia again until the 19th century. 
Yet it was during this long “sleep” 
that the Somalis developed their tri- 
bal system of government, which 
still exists today. 

The nomadic Somalis are divided 
into closely related families, or tribal 
groups, each with its own chief 
(sheik). The sheik is elected for life 


by all men who are able to carry 
shield and spear into battle. 

In the past, every sheik owed al- 
legiance t@ one of three Sultans in 
the area, who ruled as absolute mon- 
archs. Only a few years ago, the 
Harti Sultan had his own army, tax 
collectors, and foreign ambassadors. 

Even the Sultans, however, had 
trouble keeping the peace among 
the tribal groups. One reason was 
that Somali youths—in order to sur- 
vive the hardships and dangers of 
desert life—were trained to be ag- 
gressive and independent. They were 
instilled with loyalty to their own 
group and fierce hatred toward “out- 
siders.” 

Tribal warfare weakened the So- 
malis and opened their lands to for- 
eign rule. The Sultan of Zanzibar 


gained control of the coastline 
around Mogadishu. In thé 1880's, 
Ethiopia seized the western province 
of Ogaden. 

Because the African Horn was so 
barren, European countries had been 
slow to take an interest in it. But 
when they did, the Somalis found 
themselves under three new masters: 
Italy, Britain, and France. 

In 1889, Italy acquired the do- 
minions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Gradually it extended its authority 
over southern and eastern Somalia. 
Britain and France divided the 
northern coastal belt, along the Gulf 
of Aden, between them. 

French Somaliland, then as now, 
consisted of little more than the sea- 
port of Djibouti. In British Somali- 
land, the most barren part of the 
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PRECAUTION AT THE POLLS: No voter can cast more than one ballot in a Soma- 
lian election—unless he’s discovered some miraculous way to change his fingerprints. 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 
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President Osman of Somalia 


IN -A TOUNTRY whose political 
leaders are noted. for their youth- 
fulness, it is hardly surprising that 
the “elder statesman” is only 52. 

He is Aden Abdulla Osman, pro- 
visional president of Somalia. Osman 
has a wide reputation as a peace- 
maker who can reconcile opposing 
factions and persuade them to work 
in harmony. His talents are badly 
needed in Somalia, where hostile 
clans are ready to fight at the drop 
of a burnoose (hooded cloak). 

Osman’s campaign for Somali co- 
operation may have started when he 
was a youth in the desert town of 
Belet Uen. His beloved father was 
killed in one of the numerous tribal 
struggles, 

Although he did not start school 
until he was 14, Osman went on to 
become a medical student. Later he 
took a job as clerk in the Italian ad- 
ministration of Somalia. As chief of 
Somali personnel at a Mogadishu hos- 
pital, he occupied the highest gov- 
ernment post then open to a native- 
born Somali. 

When Britain took over Somalia in 
1941, Osman returned to Belet Uen 
and became a merchant. He came 
out of political retirement in 1950 to 
serve as secretary, and later as pres- 
ident of the Somali Youth League. 

Osman was president of the Leg- 
islative Assembly from 1956 to 1960, 
when he was elected first president 
of the Republic of Somalia. 

Today Osman lives in Mogadishu 
with his wife and eight children. 

Friendly and hospitable, Osman 
has gained the confidence of Somalis 
in many tribal groups. As one ob- 
server put it, Osman is “the closest 
thing to a father of his country.” 


For the above information, we are 
indebted to Prof. Alphonso A. Kae 
ae de. Mh ap College, Flush- 


E ne 


a fanatical leader called the 
“Mad Mullah” (judge) kept the Brit- 
ish at bay for 20 years before they 
won firm control of the territory. 

Occupation by the European pow- 
ers brought little progress to So- 
malia. The only time that Italy, 
under the Fascist dictator Benito 
Mussolini, paid much attention to 
Somalia was in 1936. In that year, 
the Italians used Somalia as a jump- 
ing-off place for their invasion of 
Ethiopia. 

During World War II, the British 
took possession of Italian Somalia. 
The Fascist ban on free speech was 
lifted. Western-style democracy had 
won its first “beachhead” in the area. 

In 1949 the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly decided that Somalia 
should become independent after 10 
years as a U.N. “trust territory.” Dur- 

g those 10 years, a more advanced 
nation would act as guardian over 
Somalia and prepare it for self-gov- 
ernment. The nation chosen as 
trustee” of Somalia was none other 
than its old colonial ruler, It 

One Somali leader said h 
ferred death to Italian rule.” | 
time, Italy did such a good jol 
the very same man urged the | 
to stay on when they offered to leav 
rhe d of schedule! 

The Italians formed a model “con- 
tress’ in Mogadishu. By 1956, the 

t elections had been held. A con- 

tion was drafted. Practically all 
| service jobs were “Somal fey 
th native-born officials replacit 


Horn 


1 
1ans., 


ADAMANT OPPONENTS 

Not surprisingly, the greatest op 
position to changes in the govern- 
ment came from the tribal chieftains. 
For instance, they rejected a 
posal to give all the nomads a 
national elections, 
reduced their own 


pro- 
right 
to vote in since 
this would have 
power. 

But no one could resist the pres- 
sures for independence. On July 1, 
1960, Somalia became an independ- 
ent nation. The protectorate of Brit- 
ish Somaliland gained its freedom 
just in time to merge with the Re- 
public of Somalia. 

Most of the political power in the 
new country is wielded by the So- 
mali Youth League. In the 1960 elec- 
tions, this party won a majority of 
the seats in Parliament. 

The party has a good reason to 
call itself a “Youth League,” since 
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leaders are still in their 30's. 
For instance, the prime minister is 
38-year-old Abdullahi Issa. He has 
appealed to his countrymen to end 
tribal conflicts. 

All the same, conflicts - still exist. 
One reason that the Somalis don’t 
yet have a written language is that 
the different clans won't agree on 
an alphabet! 

In Somalia, tax collecting is a dan- 
gerous occupation. A \major riot 
erupted last year when the new gov- 
ernment tried to enforce its first tax 
law. Hardy tax collectors now carry 
pistols when making their rounds. 

The only issue on which virtually 
everyone agrees is that all the Somali 
peoples in Africa should be united 
under the flag of Somalia. 


many 


SOMALIA’S SILVER STAR 

In fact, the silver star on Somalia's 
flag is a symbol of this desire. The 
five points represent the five areas 
where Somalis live. Two of the 
points represent the former Italian 
and British-ruled territories which 
are now part of the Republic of So- 
malia. But the other points repre- 
sent Ethiopia, northern Kenya, and 
French Somaliland, where there are 
large Somali populations. 

The star of “Greater Somalia” is 
throwing off sparks throughout 
Africa. Leaders of Kenya 
eagerly awaiting their 
pendence from Britain, will not will- 
yield any territory. As for 
French Somaliland, President 
Charles de Gaulle of France has 
said, “We are here to stay.” 

But the greatest obstacle to So- 
malia’s expansion is Ethiopia. Not 
only does Ethiopia contain about 
600,000 Somalis, but it also occupies 
a large piece of land which the peo- 
ple of Somalia consider rightfully 
theirs. The Ethiopian government 
has added fuel to the fire by claim- 
ing part of Somalia as a “lost prov- 


northeast 
own inde- 


ingly 


ince. 

The conflict between Somalia and 
Ethiopia is embarrassing the United 
States, which would like to remain 
friendly with both countries. (So- 
malia’s leaders are considered pro- 
Western, although they want to re- 
main neutral in the Cold War. ) 

Fortunately, Somali leaders have 
promised not to use force to expand 
their boundaries. They realize that 
their dream of a Greater Somalia 
could become a nightmare of war 
for all the “peoples of the Horn.” 
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Photo by William 8. Allen 
MEMBERS ONLY: If costs a dollar a 
year to join all the fun at Teen Towne. 


AKE ONE good-sized room. Add 

a jukebox, a soft-drink bar, some 
ping-pong tables. And what do you 
have? Why, all the ingredients for 
an evening of teen-age fun. 

That's exactly what Jeen Towne, 
a youth center in Michigan City, 
Indiana, offers its members. Two 
evenings a week they crowd into 
their club to dance, meet friends, 
and have a good time. Among the 
city’s “under-20 set,” the phrase most 
often heard these days is—“See you 
at Teen Towne.” 

The youth center is operated by 
a 20-member Students’ Council, 
representing the students -in the 
city’s two high schools. Membership 
fee is one dollar a year. 


A PLACE OF THEIR OWN 

Teen Towne was started two years 
ago with the help of a city official, 
James W. Cook of the Park and 
Recreations Department. “At the 
time,” Mr. Cook told World Week, 
“our young people had no meeting 
place. Then I located an unused 
basement room in a downtown 
hotel.” The rent was a whopping 
$3,000 a year. But when members 
of the Students’ Council agreed to 
share expenses with the city, the deal 
was concluded. 

The first job was to clear away 
the cobwebs and turn the basement 
room into a gay, attractive social 
club. Council members volunteered 
to work on decorations after school 


The Gang’s 
All Here! 


In Michigan City, Ind., the smart meeting place 


for the “under-20 set” is Teen Towne—a youth center run 


by and for 


and during weekends. A jukebox, 
ping-pong tables, and a soft-drink 
bar were added, and soon Teen 
Towne was open for business. 

Wednesday evenings were set 
aside for senior high school students, 
Fridays for junior high members. 
And dancing lessons—free of charge 
—were offered to all “wallflowers.” 

Teen Towne became an immedi- 
ate success. Attendance has mounted 
steadily during the past two years. 
In 1960 it reached a grand total of 
—31,500 students! 

Strict rules of dress are observed 
—and enforced—at Teen Towne. 
Jeans, T-shirts, and sneakers are 


teens only 


banned. Once a month members are 
invited to put on their finery and 
attend a formal Saturday night dance. 
“We don’t expect evening gowns 
and tuxedos,” said Dick Lange, 
president of the Council, “just party 
dresses for the girls and a jacket 
and tie for the boys.” 

Later this month, however, mem- 
bers will be offered a change of 
pace—a real “Beatnik dance.” Re- 
quired dress: leotards or jeans, 
sneakers or badly scuffed shoes, and 
“sloppy sweaters.” But Teen Towne 
intends to draw the line at—beards. 
Only “clean-shaven” boys will be 
admitted! 
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WHERE ARE THE ‘““WALLFLOWERS’’? They’re hard to find at Teen Towne. The Michi- 
gan City youth center offers dancing lessons—free of charge—to all members. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Somalia 


1. MAP WORK 


In questions 1 through 9 below 
the name of each country or ocean 
representing it on the map 


1. The Atlantic Ocean 


fill in the blank after 


with the number 


2. Algeria __ 

3. The United Arab Republi 
. Somalia 

. Ethiopia —— 

3. Republic of the Congo 

7. Nigeria — 
. The Malagasy Republi 
9. The Indian Ocean 


10. In what general direction is Nigeria from Algeria? 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information 

1. The three European nations which acquired terri- 
tories in the region of Somalia in the 19th century 
were —. ee — ee + 

2. From 1950 to 1960, what country administered 


Somalia as a United Nations “trust territory”? 


3. Is Somalia located in the north, south, east, or west 


of Africa? < 


4. Somalia’s leading agricultural export is 


5. Do the nomads make up a majority or a minority 


of Somalia's population? cell 
6. What animal is considered indispensable to the 


nomads? 

7. Although Somalia lacks fertile farmland, it makes 
up for the lack by a wealth of mineral resources. True 
or false? = 

8. What religion is observed by most Somalis? 


9. Which figure most closely approximates the annual 


per capita income in Somalia? ($50-$100-$150-$200 ) 


10. Who was the Italian dictator who used Somalia 
as a jumping-off place for attacking Ethiopia in 1936? 


ak ; > " e 
11. On what date did Somalia gain its independence? 


12. The Somali language has no generally accepted 
alphabet. True or false? mS 

13. Did Somalia become a “trust territory” as a result 
of World War I or World War II? chia 

14. Each Somali tribal group is ruled by a chief 


called a 

15. Although they want their country to remain neu- 
tral in the Cold War, Somalia’s leaders are considered 
sympathetic to the Communist bloc or the Western 


bloc? 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1, Somalia faces several major problems as an inde 


pendent nation. Describe these problems: 


2. Explain the conflict which threatens to develop 


between Somalia and its neighbors. 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following seoring is suggested: 4 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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HEY CALLED HIM “the conscience 
of America.” His message was not 
difficult. He urged his listeners to have 
faith in their nation—and in themselves. 
Poet, essayist, and lecturer, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson believed that men 
should think independently—and he 
lived his life accordingly. Aside from 
that, “however, he was almost a “living 
bundle of contradictions.” 


MAN WITH “10 THUMBS” 


A gentle hunior was evident through- 
out his writings and speeches. Yet no 
one ever recalled seeing Emerson in the 
midst of a hearty laugh. He admired 
men of action, “people who did things.” 
Yet Emerson was a bookish, reflective 
person, hopelessly inept at manual labor. 
Recognizing that he seemed to be one 
of those persons born with 10 thumbs, 
he once remarked sadly, “God has given 
me the seeing eye but not the working 
hand.” 

Emerson was also one of those per- 
sons who never really experienced a 
childhood. Waldo (as he was called by 
his family) was born in Boston in 1803, 
the second of six children of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister. The Emerson young- 
sters grew up in a no-nonsense atmos- 
phere of hard work and study. The only 
strolling he ever did as a child, Waldo 
remarked, was “from book to book.” 

Even as a child, however, Waldo was 
greatly influenced by his aunt, Mary 
Moody Emerson, a vigorous if eccentric 
spinster. (She had such faith in medi- 
cine, for example, that whenever she 
found several half-empty medicine bot- 
tles, she’d mix all the medicine together 
and drink the concoction.) “Aunt Mary” 
was fanatically devoted to her favorite 
nephew's education. Partly through her 
help, Waldo received the best educa- 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


tion the combined family means could 
afford. 

At 14, he entered Harvard Univer- 
sity. But aside from being selected as 
the class poet, young Emerson’s college 
career was undistinguished. 

In 1825, four years after his gradua- 
tion, Emerson resolved to become a 
minister and entered Harvard Divinity 
School. The following year he was 
licensed as a Unitarian clergyman and 
soon afterward became pastor of Bos- 
ton’s Second Church. 

Emerson married Ellen Louisa Tucker, 
daughter of a Boston merchant, in 1829. 
But Ellen died 17 months later. Grief- 
stricken, Emerson resigned from the 
ministry and left for Europe. 





“The day is always his who works 
in it with serenity and great aims. The 
unstable estimates of men crowd to 
him whose mind is filled with the truth 
as the heaped waves of the Atlantic 
follow the moon.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1900 by 87 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











Abroad, he met the leading Euro- 
pean philosophers and writers of the 
day. Emerson struck a close friendship 
with Thomas Carlyle, famed Scottish 
essayist and historian: This friendship 
was later kept alive through voluminous 
and elaborate correspondence. 

Emerson returned to America in 1833 
and settled in Concord, Mass. There 
he married a second time—to Lydia 
Jackson (whose name he changed to 
Lydian, for reasons not too clear). 

In the following years, Emerson be- 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see poge 18. 


gan to set down his thoughts in a jour- 
nal which he called his “savings bank.” 
By 1836 his “savings” had grown into 
his first published book, Nature. A year 
later he gave two speeches at Harvard, 
expanding on his philosophy. Emerson 
accused American scholars of “timidity.” 
He urged them to dismiss the traditional 
ways of thinking and strike out anew. 
His ideas shocked many people, espe- 
cially the tradition-bound. But the young 
people of America took to his words 
avidly. 

By nature, Emerson would have pre- 
ferred not to become involved in con- 
troversial matters. But when a govern- 
ment act forced the Cherokee Indians 
off their ancestral land in Georgia, 
Emerson publicly protested the act. He 
also spent years crusading against the 
institution of slavery, 

If Emerson was often critical of 
America, it was because he loved his 
country and wanted to make it a more 
perfect place. “What is man born for,” 
he said, “but to be a reformer, a re- 
maker of what man has made.” 


“SAGE OF CONCORD” 


For more than 40 years Emerson 
continued to lecture and to write essays 
and poems. Perhaps his best known 
poem is the Concord Hymn, a tribute 
to that battle of the Revolutionary War. 
(“Here once the embattled farmers 
stood, and fired the shot heard round 
the world.”) 

The “Sage of Concord” died in 1882. 
He had been a powerful influence on 
the thinking of his own generation. He 
wanted men to think for themselves, to 
come to their own conclusions, and to 
have the courage to act upon them. His 
life’s work, in Emerson’s own words, 
was “to bring men to themselves.” 
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There’s Fun for All 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


aed well do you know Ame! 
can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers 

the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter 
more than 200 words 
who YOU think should bx 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address 
but also the name of your school 

The best letters will be pub 
lished in Say What You Pleas 
our Letters to the Editor column 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri 
cans already in the Hall of Fame 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y 
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WORLD WEEK 


Land of the Rising Sun 


By Martha Sue Waller, Benton High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


*Starred words refer to Japan and the Japanese 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or cny other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
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include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue 














Japanese Premier Nobusuk: 
resigned July, 1960 
Premier Hayato 
to Kishi 
Usually grows on a tree 
Used to propel a boat 
at first you don't 

try, try again.’ 
['wo of these make a kind of 

__. the twig is bent 
the tree.” 
Rude, uncouth person 
Japanese city on Honshu 

Lupino, movie and T\ 
Ton (abbr.) 
Comin’ Through the —— 
All correct ( abbr.) 
Sash worn by Japanese women 
“Beauty yo =o i 
be holder a 
Hobo. 
Large group of people. 
Extrasensory perception (abbr 
According to Greek mythology 


ogre Polyphemus SE 


Odysseus’ companions. 
Himself 

Mental alertness 

Many a Valentine is inscribed 
Mine.” 

Not well. 

Visible sign or symbol. 


. Japan fought a ____- with Russia 


1904-05. 





This state’s nickname is “Land of 


Enchantment” (abbr.). 
Add to little by little. 
It runs on a track (abbr.), 


Kind of cabin many pioneer Ameri- 


cans lived in 
Not later. 


Its ancient name is Nippon 


Country annexed by Japan in 1910 
























































a Little Spanish Town” 
song title). 

Japan is known as “The Land of the 
See ea 
Height (abbr. ). 
Knockout, in a boxing match ( abbr.) 
Organ of hearing 
Doctor (abbr.). 
Students were recently involved in 
these in Japan. 
Capital of Japan 


3. One of Japan’s most important sea 


ports. 

Sometimes carried by Japanese men 
as well as women. 

Black, sticky substance. 

Girl’s name, rhymes with day. 

Much ___. About Nothing (play 
by William Shakespeare ) 


. To confuse or embarrass. 
5. City on Honshu, was for 1,000 years 


a Japanese capital. 

Dirt mixed with metal 

Little devil. 

Certain period of time. 

Female sheep. 

Japan went to war with this country 
in 1982. 


5. City on central Honshu, famous for 


its Toshogu Shrine. 

U. S. Naval Commodore —— 
opened Japan to U. S. trade in 1854 
Shade tree. 


. Grief. 


Found on a golf course 

Long flat piece of metal. 

Highest point 

“One ____._ all, and all _._—. one 
Sixth tone of musical scale. 


52. Okefenokee swamp is located in this 


state (abbr.). 

It means the opposite of yes, and is 
also a kind of Japanese drama. 
“United stand, divided 


fall.” 





A Royal Futura’Portable is for showing the 
teacher you really care about your work 


Throw away that apple. Or make a pie with it or something. Here is a really 
solid way to let the teacher know you care: turn in a few homework papers 
thoroughly thought out on a sleek-and-rugged Royal Futura. The Futura, 
you see, makes much better schoolwork possible than any other way of 
writing. For it is the only portable with all the features of standard office 
machines. This allows more thinking to go into what is being written, less 
into the hum-drum mechanics of getting it on paper. Remember: you are 
just not getting a complete portable—unless you’re getting a Royal Futura. 


(Smart, luggage-type carrying case included.) the portable typewriters for better schoolwork 
...- other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCBEE CO 





Look 
Listening 
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IN and 


Show of the Week: This week the Bell 
Telephone Hour will venture out of its 
studio into the “wilds” of Disneyland to 
bring us a musicaPprogram called “The 
Sounds of America” on Friday, Feb. 17, 
over NBC. Gordon Jenkins wrote the 
original score for this “musical memoir” 
that explores the characteristic sounds 
in America’s history, from the sounds of 
the river to the sounds of the wild west 
- seen such as the one pictured, 

dancers Gene Nelsen, Jacques d’Am- 


boise and Jane and Ruth Earl will 


translate sounds into action. 
>» On Wednesday, Feb. 15, there will be 
a Bob Hope Show over NBC. This will 
be unlike Hope’s usual variety hours 
This time Hope will salute America’s 
top ithlete 

Also on Wednesday, CBS’ 
Circle Theatre will show you why civil 
defense is important, how it works, and 
what the average person can do to help 
> The DuPont Show of the Month, over 
CBS, will present “The Lincoln Murder 
Case” on Saturday, Feb. 18. This play 
will re-examine the assassination of 
President Abraham Lincoln, 
device of a modern investigation as a 
dramatic format. The main point here is 
to dete mine whether John Wilkes 
Booth thought up the murderous plot 


Armstrong 


using the 


A scene from “The Sounds of America.” 


> This Sunday, as usual, brings a parade 
of worthwhile programs, CBS’ The 
Twentieth Century will consider “Min- 
ute Man,” one of America’s most potent 
guided missiles. The program was 
filmed at Cape Canaveral, where you'll 
see Minute Man in action and learn 
about its place in the over-all United 
States’ defense program. 

CBS’ Sunday Sports Spectacular will 
also be devoted to the air with its pro 
gram showing the activities at an air 
show. 

Another kind of sports will be fea 
tured on NBC’s Dinah Shore Show, on 
Sunday, without Miss Shore this week 
The program will originate from San 
Antonio, Tex., and show the activities 
at the big rodeo there. Roy Rogers and 
Dale Evans will be the hosts for the 
program. 
>» Fred Astaire’s widely-hailed “Astaire 
Time” program will be repeated on 
NBC .on Monday, Feb. 20. 
> A special drama, “Cry Vengeance,” is 
the highlight of the schedule for Tues 
Feb. 21. It is the story of a Sicilian 
and his days of glory and of 
is headed by Ben 


and Peter -Falk. 


day, 
bandit 
tragedy. The cast 
Gazzara, Sal Mineo, 
Two other notes on the Tuesday 
schedule—ABC’s Expedition! will do 
“Man’s First Winter at the South Pole,” 
an interesting film showing how ex 
plorers survive the deadly cold of the 
Antarctic; on <BS’ The Garry Moore 
Show, Peter Lawford will be host, with 
Moore on. a one-weex vacation. 
—Dick KLEINER 





i“ “Tops, don’t miss. "i" "Good 
“i Fair. Save your money 


MAA PEPE (Columbia. Produced and 
directed by George Sidney.) 
The screen has seldom seen a 

charming character than this Pepe as 

played by the popular baggy-pants 

Mexican comedian, Cantinflas, Whimsi- 

cal Pepe, a ranch foreman in Mexico 

considers Don Juan, the beautiful white 
stallion he has raised from a colt, as his 

“son,” and when Greer G cee und 

Edward G. Robinson try to buy a horse 

Pepe exaggerates Don Juan’s faults, % p 

ing to buy him himself with the con 

tents of his piggy bank. When a Holl) 
wood director (Dan Dailey) wins out 
at the auction, Pepe follows his beloved 

Don Juan to Hollywood. His encounters 

with many film stars here, in Las Vegas 

(where his piggy bank grows into a 

small fortune), and back in Mexico 


more 


(where he becomes the producer for 
Dan’s next movie) follow the pattern 
of Around the World in 80 Days. The 
thin plot also has a romance between 
Shirley Jones and Dan Dailey. The plot 
thickens (somewhat) when wistful Pepe 
falls for Shirley. 

Pepe is not another Around the 
World; however, it does have many de- 
lightful scenes. Cantinflas is charmingly 
off-hand with such movie greats as Bing 
Crosby, Jack Lemmon, Janet Leigh, 
Frank Sinatra, Kim Novak, Jimmy Du- 
rante, and all the other “big names” 
crowded into the thin story. The film is 
too long and has too many stars, but it 
has some amusing moments and some 
attractive song-and-dance 
bers, And Cantinflas, in his search for 
his horse or his yearning for Shirley, is 
as lovable as anyone you'd want to see. 


MiMCINDERFELLA (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Jerry Lewis. Directed and 
written by Frank Tashlin.) 

It was a rather clever idea to up-date 
Chartes Perrault’s famous fairy tale and 
let Jerry Lewis play the lead role as the 
downtrodden drudge who is imposed 
upon by his scheming stepmother and 
And 


very num- 


her spoiled, thoroughly selfish sons 


Jerry Lewis, who also produced the pic 
ture, gathered a good cast to carry on 
with him: Ed Wynn as the fairy god 
father, Anna Maria Alberghetti as Prin 
cess Charmein (get the pun?), Judith 
Anderson as the wicked stepmother, and 
Henry Sylva and Robert Hutton as the 
lazy louts who are her sons. But the 
whole thing is less funny than it should 
be, and the plot fizzles out. Jerry is in 
good form in many of the gag situations, 
but too many of the jokes are dragged 
out beyond the funny point. Although 
the other members of this good’ cast are 
not used enough, Jerry Lewis’ fans will 
feel well rewarded by the star’s antics 

—Puiie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Doc 


Comedy (C); 
Western—(W 


Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 
Worlds of Gulliver (D) 
Alamo (D); Swiss Famil) 


Drama-—(D 
mentary 4 


Wi4i4iThree 
Sundowners (D); 
Robinson (D). 
“Flaming Star 
Magnificent Seven (D); 
the Army (C); High Time (D); 
Dared (D). 

Wi Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven Way 
from Sundown (W); Lost World (D) 
“Key Witness (D); All the Youns 
( annibals D 


(W); Exodus (D) 
Wackiest Ship in 
; Ten Whe 


Fine 








Best Dance 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


They look great together ! And with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, you’re guaranteed a 
great shot—or a new roll of film free! 
(This is the film for better pictures— 
rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, 
use Super Hypan®—the world’s fastest 


. 


rs 


fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
film ... ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 


| know! Amsco, Binghamion, New York, A 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





HOSE nets out at the University 

Detroit are wearing out fast. A fell 
named Dave DeBusschere keeps 
ming basketballs through them, but 
body’s complaining. That steady swish 
swish-swish is music to the fans’ ears 

A 6-foot-5-inch, 225-pound panther 
Dave has it .all—terrific speed, drive 
and shooting ability. He has been bom 


1 
n 


barding the nets ever since his soph 
year at Detroit’s Austin Catholic High 
School. 

As a junior, he reached stardom, lead 
ing Austin into the state finals. Though 
his team lost, 61-48, Dave took scoring 
honors with 27 points. As a senior, Dave 
paced the Friars to an unbeaten seaso1 
and the state crown—the first time 
Detroit or parochial school ever wor 

His opponent in that championshi; 
game was Chet Walker, the present 
Bradley star. Chet never had it s 
Dave completely outplayed him 
ing the scorers with 32 points 

Then, as now, “Double D” | 
of coming through in the clutch 
I never loaf,” he says, “sorneho 
it hard to drive myself whe: 
is far ahead. But when things get t 
I go at top speed. I seem to outd 
self.” 

His high school record bears ut 
He averaged 24.1 points in his seni 
year, but 29.5 in tournament play. H 
bettered the 30-point mark nin 
and six of these were in title competi- 
tion. Dave wound up all-city, all-state 


) 


imes 
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Detroit’s 
Double 


ind Scholastic Magazines’ All-Am« 

1958 

He then took his Dan’l Boone sh 
ing eye to Detroit and promptly led the 
frosh with a 23.7 average. When he 
came up to the varsity last year, | 
tipped my readers to watch out for this 
sophomore, Dave DeBusschere. Dave 
didn’t let me down. Take a look at 
what he did in 1959-60: 
9 in the nation with a 25.6 


iverage 


l. No 
oring 
2. No 
iveraging 20 a game. 


2 in the nation in rebounding 


’ 
3. Led the Detroit scorers’in 20 of 
their 27 games and was the game’s high 


int man 16 times. 


4, Only Toledo was able to hold him 
than 21 points—and even then 


ne led the 


» fewer! 


scorers with 19 


5. Made second-team All-American 
ind just barely missed making the U. S 
Olvmpi 


| Team 


Daves greatest weapon is his deadly 
utside jump shot. When he gets inside 
he’s a lot like Jerry Lucas. His timing 
strong hands enable him to ram the 

ball home on taps and rebounds. 

His amazing leaping ability shows up 
in his rebounding record, At 6-5, he 
was the smallest rebounder in the top 
ten, yet he pulled down 45 more re- 
bounds than anyone in the nation! Only 


Leroy Wright of Pacific University beat 
him in rebound percentage (total re- 
bounds in game divided by number of 
individual rebounds made). 

« Quite a year, eh? Only Jerry Lucas 
of Ohio State and Terry Dischinger of 
Purdue—two other former Scholastic 
Magazines’ All-Americans — outranked 
him for “sophomore-of-the-year” hon- 
ors. 

Dave’s only weakness is foul shooting. 
Despite his great touch from outside, 
he cannot make those charity tosses. He 
shot a poor 58.7% last season. If he had 
averaged only 70% from the foul line, 
he would have nosed out -both Lucas 
and Dischinger in scoring, (They wound 
up the season with 26.3 scoring aver- 
ages, just .7 better than DeBusschere.) 

Sports come easy to this tall, dark, 
handsome fellow with the pretty dim- 
ples. When I asked him his ambition in 
life, he replied, “a career in professional 
sports.” That doesn’t necessarily mean 
pro basketball, though. 

Dave could be a great pro—if he 
wanted to.-In fact, “Dick McGuire, 
coach of the Detroit Pistons, says, “De- 
Busschere can go into pro basketball 
right now.” 

However, I have a hunch Dave won't 
play pro basketball. Most people don't 
know that Dave is a fabulous baseball 
prospect. The summer after jump-shoot- 
ing Austin High to the state title, he 
pitched Detroit Lindquist to the Na 
tional Amateur Class D baseball title. 

As you'd expect, he became one of 
the most widely sought-after schoolboy 
athletes in the last 25 years. The col 
leges wanted him for basketball. The 
big league teams wanted him for base- 
ball. He received more than a dozen 
bonus offers, the Detroit Tigers going as 
high as $40,000. 

When he decided to get an education 
first, the University of Detroit was de- 
lighted. But it’s still walking on eggs, 
especially after Dave pitched his base- 
ball team to the 1960 national Class A 
amateur title last summer. (He calls 
that the greatest thrill of his sports 
career. ) - 

The bonus offers jumped, and Detroit 
became worried, but Dave returned to 
school last summer. That made his bas- 
ketball coach, Bob Calihan, a happy 
man. Bob calls him “the greatest sopho- 
more I have ever had, as well as the 
finest basketball player in University 
history.” 

Tom Blackburn, the smart Dayton 
coach, goes farther than that. After 
watching Dave rack up 34 points 
against his team, he said, “DeBusschere 
is as good on offense as Oscar Robert- 
son is.” 

Sure, Tom is exaggerating. But make 
no mistake about it, Dave is really a 
dandy. 

—HERMAN L, Masi1n, Sports Editor 


. 
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S you’ve been looking over the pic- 

tures you've taken in the last few 
months, have you ever wished you'd 
snapped a few more exposures of a 
particular event or place? 

That's where the picture story comes 
in, A picture story is made up of sev- 
eral shots which, when viewed in se- 
quence, carry a story through from its 
beginning to its end. Though it may 
sound easy to create such a story, it 
really isn’t so simple at all. In fact, many 
magazine photographers work days or 
even weeks to complete a story in pic- 
tures. 

Here are some of the basic elements 
of a good picture story: 
> Think of a picture story as you would 
of a written composition, It must have 
a logical beginning. The story must be 
carried forward by each new picture, 
just as every paragraph carries the de- 
velopment of an essay forward. And 
the picture story must have a logical 
ending. That is, the final picture must 
seem to complete the story. 
> Choose your story subjects carefully. 
For instance, it might be difficult to 
make a good picture story of a “big” 


subject such as, say, “A Week in the Life 
of a Doctor.” On the other hand, you 
might get a fascinating story pictorially 
by concentrating on such “small” sub- 
jects as “How to Make a Model Ship.” 
> If a picture story is a how-to-do-it 
affair, the most important steps should 
be clearly shown. But remember, you 
don’t need a photo for every detail. 
>» When you've developed all your ex- 
posures, choose just a few of them for 
your story. Many photographers take 
dozens of pictures to get a story con- 
taining perhaps four or five shpts. You 
might not be able to take dozens of 
pictures for one story, but you should 
choose the best among those you've 
taken. Don’t think a good picture story 
must have a whole pile of pictures. 
What can you do with picture stories 
once you've completed them? Well, one 
possibility is to mount them in albums, 
with appropriate captions under each 
picture. Still another possibility, if the 
stories are well-photographed and of 
general interest, is to submit them to a 
magazine or newspaper. Editors are 
always on the watch for interesting 
stories in pictures. 


a 
Swingline 
stapler 


no bigger 
than a pack 
of gum! 


Including 1000 Staples 


A do-it-yourself kit in the palm of 
your hand! Unconditionally guar- 
anteed, Tot makes book covers, 
fastens papers, does arts and 
crafts work, mends, tacks...no end 
of uses! Buy it at your stationery 
or variety store. 


Swingline Cub-stapler,$1.29 


Swingline: INC. 


, Long Island City, New York, N.Y. 





? WALLET 
PHOTOS 


Just send any size graduation 
» snapshot or negative with 

$1.00 fer 25 Beautitone® wallet 
. Each 24x34 inch photo 

is made on double-weight, silk 

finish, portrait paper. e poy 

postage and return original. 

Money back guarantee. 60 

for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 

For super speed service 

add 25¢ 


BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Boy, Wis. 





This shot could be start of picture story. Taken by William Brevoort, 17, Stamford 
(Conn.) H. S., it won honors in the Scholastic-Ansco 1960 Photography Awards. 





i THE PERFECT SWEET TREAT— 
AT WORK OR PLAY, 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


SUN MAID. 
RAISINS 


Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 


ix pocket packages for between- 
poe Ba are good for you! 





How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 








re School & College 





i Directory 


| turers, 
| for a 
| publication, 











These schools offer excellent courses in 
various fields. Be sure to write them for 
free catalogues. And when you do, please 
mention the name of this magazine 











BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor 
tunities for rsonal and financial inde 
pendence than almost any other profession 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write fo: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
mn Dept. 2-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y 





SCIENCE & LAB 











Become a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 

MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 

Top paying positions waiting tor Franklin Graduates — one 

of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free Placement. 

_fationel reputation for thorough training. Extensively Equip- 

ped. Beautiful, spacious School. Coeducational. Ap- 

Proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 

FRANKLIN AP piden OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
HIL ADELPHIA 3. PENNA 





‘MUSIC 











s Train for a suc- 

Sherwood Music School 7"'0, "5 "0° 
reer. Two- and three-year certificate courses and four-year 
courses. Faculty of distinguished musicians. Member 

Nat. Assn. Schis.Mus. State accredited. Coed. Well-equipped 
building on lakefront. Dormitory for women. Founded 
1895. Catalog. 1016 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, fll 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
teacher. Where can I get information 
about the various types of teaching po 
sitions? Where can I get information 
about litensing requirements for teach 
ers?—M. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. S., Buf 
falo, N. Y 


A. For information about the various 
types of teaching opportunities write to 
the National Association of Manutac- 
14 West 49th Street, N. Y. C., 
of their Educational Aid 
“Your Career in Teaching.’ 
For further information on licensing 
requirements for teaching positions in 
write to the state department 


copy 


your state, 


| of education in your state capital 


Q. I am interested in a political ca 
reer. I would like some information on 
high school and college courses that 
would prepare me for such a future.— 
S. W., North Hollywood, Calif. 


A. Politics offers opportunities for a 
person who likes people and likes get 


ting things done. Your high school 


| course should include English and social 


studies. At college you will probably 
want to major in political science and 
possibly law. You should be prepared 
to join the political party of your choice 
as soon as you are able and work with 
it in its local campaigns and activities. 


Q. I am planning a career as a dieti- 
cian. What are the requirements? Where 
can I write for further information? 
S. B., Chicago, Ill. 

A. Dieticians are principally engaged 
in the administration and supervision of 
facilities involved in feeding people. 
This embraces the planning of menus, 
purchasing foods, and supervising per- 
sonnel who prepare and serve meals to 
large groups. Educational preparation 
includes graduation from high school, 
four years of study at an accredited 
college in the home economics course 
specializing in foods and nutrition. For 
further information write to the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association, 620 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


The Pick of the Latest LPs 


> JOHNNY’S GREATEST [Columbia 
CS8396]. The untimely, accidental 
death of Johnny Horton has deprived 
the U. S. of a “country” composer- 
performer whose warmth and direct- 
ness were his trademark—as shown in 
this LP of 12 of his most popular hits, 
including North to Alaska, Whispering 
Pines, Sink the Bismarck, and The 
Battle of New Orleans. 


>» SOULFUL PIANO | Jazzland JLP30). 
The first appearance of instru- 
mental trio led by pianist Junior Mance 
is cause for rejoicing among those 
who've just about had the cool, “in- 
tellectual” jazz bit,.and who are .look- 
ing for some uncluttered jazz pops with 
both heart and swing. The Uptown and 
are standouts 


> BEAUTIFUL “BOHEME” [London 
OS25201]. Not only is Puccini's La 
Boheme one of the most popular operas 
ever written, but also one of the most 
frequently recorded. Of 15 current ver- 
best is clearly London’s new 
or 1 disc 
Siepi, and 
and sound 


a new 


Swingmatism 


sions, the 
stereo LP (2 discs complete, 
“highlights” )—with Tebaldi, 
Bergonzi. Both performance 
are sumptuous. 

> OUT OF THE PAST. 
noted the re-release on inexpensive 
labels of many old recordings. Some 
other companies have gone further— 
and re-processed pre-hi-fi discs to ac- 
tually improve the old 78-rpm sound, 
so that today’s generation may hear 
great artists of earlier times in surpris- 
ingly good-sounding LPs. In many cases 
the electronic magic warrants the in- 
creased price charged (rather than a 
cut rate). 

Recommended: The Beloved Bjoer- 
ling [Capitol G7239], offering 13 opera 
arias recorded by the late, great tenor 
between 1936 and 1948 in his native 
Sweden, and never before released in 
the U. S.; Lotte Lehmann Opera Re- 
cital [Angel COLO-112], in which the 
now-retired soprano proves why she 
ruled supreme in the 1920s and 30s 
in the romantic German~repertory of 
Strauss, Korngold, etc.; and Serge Pro- 
kofieff [Angel COLH-34], offering the 
famous composer playing some of his 
own piano music, including the brilliant 
8rd Piano Concerto, as recorded in 
London in the 1930s. There’s much we 
can learn from these oldies! They re- 
main treasures even in the hi-fi age. 

—Roy HEMMING 


Last week we 
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Tale of a Story Teller 


The gray-spatted suave North Ameri- 
can diplomat was a great storyteller. 
On a visit to mid-Africa, he related a 
lengthy anecdote. His interpreter turned 
to the natives, said only four words, 
and everybody laughed heartily. 

“How,” asked the diplomat, “could 
you tell the story so quickly?” 

“Story too long,“ replied the inter- 


preter, “so I say, “He tell joke. Laugh.’” 
Quote 


Reasonable Answer 


The traveling salesman complained to 
the rural station agent because the rail- 
road depot was five miles from the cen- 
ter of town, 


“Why didn’t you saps build the sta-. 


tion near the village?” he demanded. 
“Because we thought it might be a 
little more convenient to have it here 


next to the tracks,” the agent explained. 
doe McCarthy, American Weekly 


Rude Awakening 


Neighbor: “Is your son hard to get 
out of bed in the morning?” 

Mother: “No, I just open the door 
and throw the cat on his bed.” 

Neighbor: “How does that waken 
him?” 

Mother: “He sleeps with the dog.” 

The Balance Sheet 


Wrong Tree 


“Your methods of farming are hope- 
lessly out of date,” said the young agri- 
cultural college student to the old 
farmer. “Why, I'd be surprised if you 
got even ten pounds of apples from 
that tree!” 

“So would I,” answered the farmer. 


“It’s a pear tree.” 
Compact 


Ways of Love 


Kit: “My fiance has been telling every- 
body he is going to marry the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world.” 

Kat: “Oh, what a shame, and after 
all the time you've been going with 


him!” 
Home Folks 


Spy Case 


Carl: “What kind of dog is that?” 

Betty: “He is a police dog.” 

Carl: “He sure doesn’t look like one. 

Betty: “Of course not. He’s in the 
secret service.” 


” 


Every Week 


25 


Water's Cheap 


A young man looked at the high 
prices on the menu and then turned to 
his date and said, “What will you have, 
my plump little doll?” 


Home Folks 


In the Swim 


The male passenger- turned to the 
pretty girl sharing the seat with him 
and said: “This train will soon go under 
a river.” 

She looked startled, then said: “Well, 
for goodness sakes, don’t just sit there— 
close the window.” 


The Balance Sheet 








Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Look! 0 Blemishes Now! 








Why Noxzema does more for “surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 


Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up—not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 
1. Wash with it—use a face cloth, just as if you were using soap. 
Washes off with water—medicates while it cleans. 
2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 

See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get a Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 











Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Editor’s Note: Gay Head is sorry that, 
due to the large amount of mail she 
receives, she cannot answer problems 
by personal letter. Questions of general 
interest are answered through this 
column only. 


Q. What do you do when your two 
best friends can’t stand each other? I'd 
hate to break off with either of them 


A. And there’s no need to! You're 
certainly free to choose your own friends, 
without regard to whether or not they 
all harmonize, like furnishings in a 
room. Confining your friendship to one 
group is limiting yourself. You enjoy 
Frank’s sense of humor, while Jeff 
thinks he’s a smart aleck. You and 
Jeff like to talk politics, a pastime which 
to Frank is “strictly boring.” But why 
let either one “pressure” you into break- 
ing off with the other? 

There’s no use striving for “together- 
ness” with these two. You'd better plan 
to spend some time with each of them 
—and with other, more compatible ac- 
quaintances. Everyone has to work out 
his own social life in the best way, and 
you'll have a pleasanter time with Frank 
if Jeff isn’t there, and vice-versa 


This doesn’t mean, though, that 
whenever Frank and Jeff happen to 
meet in your presence, you should get 
alarmed or apologetic. If they are child- 
ish enough to scrap with or ridicule 
each other, it’s not your fault. Simply 
refuse to be drawn into any of it. Ex- 
plain to each of them privately that 
you want to keep both of them as 
friends, and that you'd appreciate their 
efforts toward better public relations. 


Q. I'm a sophomore in high school, 
but I look about three years older than 
other girls my age. What can I do about 
itr 


A. We'll guess that your 18-year-old 
looks are not so much you as the things 
you put on you. To test this theory, 
stand in front of a full-length mirror 
dressed in your underclothes and with 
all make-up and nail polish removed 
Do you still look old? 

If the answer is “yes,” analyze that 
mirror image. Is it too heavy? See your 
doctor right away for a good reducing 
plan, including plenty of exercise. Is 
your hairdo too severe for your face? 
Or an unsuccessful adaptation of Holly- 


WORLD WEEK 


wood? Study teen-age beauty maga- 
zines and books, or go to a competent 
hair stylist to find the right, and simple 
hairdo for you. 

Now look more closely at your face 
Tired, weak eyes may indicate you 
need: glasses (smart, youthful frames 
wont “age” you), better light whil 
studying, less TV, 6r a better diet. Some 
people just naturally have dark circles 
under the eyes. If you have them, and 
they don’t disappear with improved 
health habits, try a light make-up o 
one of the special cosmetic sticks de- 
signed to hide these. 

It may be that you simply have 
rather serious-looking features. Here are 
some typical problems and solutions: 
heavy eyebrows—pluck and keep well- 
separated over the bridge of the nose; 
a long nose—keep powdered and con- 
centrate on making your other features 
more attractive; a too-thin mouth, o1 
one that droops at the corners—try 
some subtle tricks with a lipstick brush 
filling out, or drawing up at the corners 
as you need it. 

If, however, minus street clothes and 
make-up, you do look your age, then 
that “aged” look must come from the 
things you put on. Analyze and improve 
your wardrobe and make-up. Remember 
to apply the latter with a light touch 

Be sure that your clothes fit. “Sag” is 
not only unbecoming but aging as well. 
Don’t wear too high heels, too low- 
cut formals, all black outfits, or things 
that drape. Do peruse the teen fashion 
magazines (such as Co-ed), observe 
what well-dressed girls with your size 
and coloring wear, and, if possible, 
take an adult with sound fashion sense 
along with you when you shop. 

Hope this takes “years” off your looks! 





How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


Wear and Tear 
FRAN dashed up the stairs, mutter- 


ing, “Now I'll be late, and Walt will be 
mad at me.” 

Entering her room, she began search- 
ing in the closet. “Cindy!” She knocked 
on her sister's bedroom door. “What 
did you do with my green dress after 
you borrowed it?” 

“Oh,” came a voice from inside. “Just 
a sec.” A moment later, she opened 
the door and handed an armful of dark 
green taffeta to Fran. 

There wasn’t much time to shower 
and dress. Fran pulled the dress over 


her head and zipped it up the back. 
But on looking in the mirror, she noticed 
a big rip in the underarm seam. And 
at the same moment, with dismay, she 
heard Walt’s knock at the front door. 

“Cindy!” she fumed, “Come here!” 

After an interval, Cindy appeared at 
the door. “What’s the matter—” 
began; then her eyes shifted guiltily. 
“I forgot to tell you, we were doing the 
jitterbug and—” 

“It'll take hours to fix, and I haven't 
anything else to wear!” Fran lamented. 
“You may never wear my clothes again!” 


she 


1. Should Cindy have returned the 
dress to Fran immediately after borrow- 
ing it? Having neglected to fix the dress 
earlier, should she have offered to fix 
it while Fran showered? Whenever you 
damage anything belonging to someone 
else, what is your responsibility? 

2. Is Fran justified in refusing to let 
Cindy borrow any more of her clothes? 
Is borrowing a good policy or a bad 


one? Does it depend on how the bor- 
rowing is conducted? In what way? 
Should you always ask permission when 
you want to borrow something? Do you 
feel a greater responsibility for taking 
care of someone else’s things than you 
do for your own? 

8. Should Fran have allowed enough 
time in which to get ready for her date? 
Is her bad temper partly due to her 
being late in the first place? Do you 
ever catch yourself venting your irrita- 
tion on an “innocent bystander”? What 
are some better ways in which you can 
let off steam? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





They’re syne 


The ice-skating party started at 3:00. They were there in time to meet 
the gang. They planned to meet everyone back at her girl friend's 
house for buffet dinner at 6:00. They're going to be late. But blame it 
on those extra turns around the pond...not on their beautiful watches. 
They're both wearing Bulova watches... so both tell the same time 
... the exact time. To make sure their watches are accurate, Bulova 
gives them extra care—total care—like checking every one of the 
Bulova parts as many as four times .. . then testing the completed 
movements five times for accuracy. Get yourself synchronized. Get the 
watch that keeps you on time—in style! (Tell Dad he can find these 
Bulova watches at any authorized Bulova jeweler or other fine store.) 


America goes on Bulova time 


*When case, crystal and crown are intact. Certified waterproof by United States Testing Company, Inc. tPlus 
va watches are priced from 24.75 to 2500. ©1961 Bulova Watch Co., 


Tox. Be Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milon 


Wotches being worn in picture 

SVP VII (yellow) for her. 17 jewels, 10 KT rolled 
gold plate, stainless steel bock, unbreokable 
mainspring, shock-resistant, cord. 24.75t 

SVP | (white) for him. 17 jewels, stainless steel 
back, waterproof*, luminous hands and dial, shock- 
resistant, unbreakable mainspring, strap. 24.75t 
Watches shown in panel below 

SEA KING “EW"’ (yellow) 17 jewels, 10 KT rolled 
gold plate, steel back, waterproof*, luminous 
hands and dial, adjustable expansion band, shock- 
resistont, unbreakable mainspring, sweep second 
hand. 45.00¢ 

PRISCILLA *‘B"’ (white) 17 jewels, 2 diamonds, 10 
KT rolled gold plate, stainless steel back, shock- 
resistant, cord. 39.75t 





ADD ARMY ROTC TO COLLEGE 
AND YOU’RE WAY AHEAD... 


AS A COLLEGE-BOUND SENIOR, you know 
what college can do for you and your fu- 
ture; but consider, for a few moments, how 
much you add when you sign up for Army 
ROTC. 


There’s the proud moment in Graduation 
Week four years hence, when the gold bars 
of a Second Lieutenant are pinned on your 
Army uniform. 


And the warm sense of accomplishment 
at having earned officer’s rank as well as 
your baccalaureate. 


There’s the opportunity to discharge 
your military obligation with the tradi- 
tional rank, pay, privileges and responsi- 
bilities of an officer in the United States 
Army. 


There’s help in meeting expenses during 
your Junior and Senior Years . . . a subsist- 
ence allowance of $535 for the two years of 
advanced ROTC. Plus $117 for summer 
camp, with travel allowance. Uniform and 
military textbooks free. 


There are rewarding social activities, op- 
portunities for lasting friendships. You 
may be eligible to join national military 
honor societies, an ROTC rifle team or a 
drum and bugle corps. 


And, particularly important, the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for training in the bas- 
ics of leadership, for practical experience 
in command responsibilities. This training 
in leadership ...what business and industry 
call “executive ability” ... pays off hand- 
somely, not only during a man’s military 
service, but later as he makes his way as a 
young executive in civilian life. 


Yes, add ROTC to College, and you’re 
way ahead. So far ahead, that other things 
being equal, it’s wise to choose a college 
that offers Army ROTC. 
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Views on NDEA 


Has the stimulation of NDEA-f- 
nanced programs retarded a desirable 
expansion of other curriculum areas and 
services? 

Three-fourths of a selected sample 
of the nation’s school administrators 
questioned recently say “no.” A fourth, 
however, believe it has. The break- 
down: 4.9 per cent “to a great extent”; 
19.6 per cent “somewhat”; 31.4 per 
cent “very little”; and 44.1 per cent 
“none.” 

At the same time, more than 30 per 
cent revealed that their school dis- 
tricts have allocated matching funds 
that were intended originally for other 
areas of the curriculum. The break- 
down: 11.8 per cent “to a great ex- 
tent”; 19.6 per cent “somewhat”; 23.5 
per cent “very little’; and 45.1 per 
cent “none.” 

Those were among the findings of 
a survey conducted by the American 
Association of School Administrators at 
the request of the Library of Congress. 
More than 100 schoolmen took part. 

The survey also revealed: 

POver 90 per cent of the administra- 
tors’ districts are participating in one 
or more titles of the NDEA. Most often 
the participation is in some aspect of 
Title IIL (science, mathematics, mod- 
ern language instruction) or Title V 
(guidance, counseling, testing). 

53 per cent say the greatest barrier 
to full participation is the lack of local 
money. Red tape in federal regulations 
was cited by 32.7 per cent, while 21.8 
per cent termed “opposition to federal 
support” as the main barrier. 

»75 per cent feel the NDEA is en- 
cumbered with red tape “to a great 


extent” or “somewhat.” 


»70 per cent say the NDEA has not 
“tended to carry with it control over 
the educational program,” though 28.4 
per cent feel that it has. 
42 per cent say they have been “sub- 
jected to pressures from commercial 
interests to procure equipment” as a 
result of NDEA participation, while 
58 per cent indicate they have not. 
Asked what kind of federal support 
they would like to see come from Con- 
gress, 65.5 per cent of the administra- 
tors endorsed general support for 
salaries and/or construction, with 
choice left to each state; 13.6 per 
cent advocated aid for construction 
only; and 18.2 per cent urged con- 
tinuation of NDEA. 


“Is” or “Are? 

“For within this tremendous area (is, 
are) produced: Two-thirds the oats, 
more than half the corn, more than 
half the barley,” etc. . . . 

Which do you prefer—“Is” or “Are”? 

Back in 1926 two officers of the Bur- 
lington Railroad disagreed on which of 
the two was the correct verb to use in 
a proposed advertisement. Seeking to 
settle the argument, one appealed to 
the Univ. of Chicago, which backed 
his contention that “is” was correct. 
Miffed, the other officer sought the 
counsel of Northwestern Univ., which 
cast its ballot for “are.” Both men then 
appealed to colleges and authorities 
throughout America—and a grammati- 
cal Donnybrook was under way. 

Harvard voted for “is,” and Yale for 
“are,” and other colleges, editors, 
and experts split about evenly. News- 
papers—from the New York Times to 
the Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang— 
gleefully reported the fracas. 








Scholastic Teacher presents its Civil War issue, featuring: 
Was Slavery the Cause of the Civil War?_______Page 8-T 


Page 10-T 





Close-Ups of Conflict 
Sounds of the Civil War. 


Page 13-T 





The Men, the Issues, and the Struggle 


__Page 14-T 


Recently, Burlington's public rela- 
tions staff happened across a file on 
the 1926 debate, and decided to see 
how 1961 grammarians and language 
experts would respond to the same 
question. They wrote to the same in- 
stitutions and enclosed the same ad- 
vertising copy that started the fuss 35 
years ago. 

This time the Univ. of Chicago 
changed its mind and switched from 
“is” to “are.” So did Princeton, the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Harvard, and 
Temple. Holy Cross, which originally 
favored “are,” suggested it might be 
better to rewrite the sentence and 
avoid the whole problem. 

Those who voted for “are” in 1926 
and remain firm in 1961 are Yale, Tufts, 
New York Univ., and the Univ. of 
Cincinnati. 

Boston Univ., which voted for “is” 
in 1926, holds fast today, saying: 
“Technically speaking, any grammarian 
would say ‘is’ is the correct form.” 

Philadelphia’s William Penn Charter 
School remained neutral in the first 
go-round, but now says modern usage 
demands “are.” St. Louis Univ. and 
Reader's Digest agree. 

Dr. Elliott V. K. Dobbie, who re- 
members the original debate in 1926, 
attributes the problem to “a phenom- 
enon which grammarians call ‘attrac- 
tion’ by which . . . the verb tends to 
agree with the nearest noun.” Dr. 
Dobbie voted for “are.” 


. . 
Upgrading Teaching 
The “trade-union attitude” of many 
teachers toward their work is lowering 
rather than improving the status of 
teaching as a profession, believes Dr 
Bob L. Taylor, assistant professor in 


The Nationa! Archives 


April 14, 1861: Confederate flag over Ft. Sumter 
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crORIZONS 


IN EDUCATION 


THE BENEFITS OF STUDY ABROAD Sxaagjimee 


~ 


siDE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


a 


SOON AVAILABLE TO GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, 
DEANS OF ADMISSIONS, AND ALL EDUCATORS: 


Advance copies 
of the newest, most 
comprehensive guide 
to College study 
abroad 


153 Universities in 38 countries 
will accept qualified U.S. stu- 
dents. New Horizons in Educa- 
tion gives you the information 
you need to know about these 
educational opportunities 
abroad. 


Here is a pre-publication offer of the 
first book of its kind . . . an illustrated 
guide to the universities of the world. 
New Horizons in Education will not 


go on sale to the general public until 
late spring of 1961. But—because of 
its importance to anyone responsi- 
ble for the guidance and direction of 
students in planning their secondary 
and college careers—special arrange- 
ments have been made to put the 
book in the hands of educators in ad- 
vance of the publication date. 

New Horizons in Education offers 
the most up-to-date, accurate facts 
about overseas institutions of higher 
learning which can accept American 
students. Pan American Airways, 





through the cultural councils of 38 
nations and through the airline’s own 
world-wide organization, has deter- 
mined the colleges and universities 
where American students will be 
made to feel at home abroad—while 
adding a new dimension to their col- 
lege education. 

New Horizons in Education pre- 
sents the basic information on all 
these universities in easy-to-use guide- 
book form. It is illustrated with 
photographs and maps of each coun- 
try showing the location and appear- 
ance of the universities. The book 
comes in the same convenient size 
(414 x 614) and in the same simple, 
factual format as that of the world’s 
most successful travel book, New 
Horizons, which has sold over one 
million copies. 


Quoting from an introductory 
chapter, by Senator J. W. Fulbright: 


“The opportunity and practicability 
for American boys and girls to en- 
rich their college courses by taking a 
year or more in a foreign university 
is now available but practically un- 
known by those who would be most 
interested . . . the students themselves 
and their parents.”’ 


w Horizons in Education helps you 
answer such questions as: 


“Can I get credit in the U.S. if I 
take a course in Spanish at the 
University of Madrid?”’ 


“What kind of living conditions 
are available for a girl student at 
the University of Florence?’’ 
“How much is the tuition, food 
and lodging for a student at the 
University of Grenoble—in Amer- 
ican dollars?” 


“If I haven’t enough credits to get 
into State next fall, can I take a 
language course at a French Uni- 
versity and get credit for it?’ 


The information necessary to answer 
these and literally thousands of other 
questions you may be asked by in- 
terested students will be found in this 
concise, compact book. Here is the 
information necessary to estimate the 
cost of higher education abroad in 
practically any free country in the 
world. The cost of meals, lodging, 
tuition and “‘extras’’ have been trans- 
lated from pesos, franes or lira to 
easy-to-understand U.S. dollars and 
cents. 


In addition, you will find listed 


universities where there is no tuition 
fee whatsoever. You will find others 
where the fixed price for student 
meals is less than. 50¢; where special 
courses are arranged for American 
students in which instruction begins 
in English and continues until the 
students sufficiently master the for- 
eign language to understand lectures. 





New Horizons in Education gives 
you the information needed for 
planning a course, a semester or 
a year at a foreign university. 





® Educational system of each country 


® Location and history of each uni- 
versity 


Size of student body, for men, wo- 
men or co-educationa! 


Calendar year 

Courses of study 

Tuition 

Language of instruction 
Accommodations 

Average costs of food, lodging, extras 
Student life and extra-curricular 
activities 

How to enroll 

Credit toward degree in U.S. colleges 


Common courtesies and local 
customs 


How to get there 











In some countries of Western 
Europe, universities are overcrowded 
and cannot accept American students. 
These are also listed in New Horizons 
in Education, but not treated in de- 
tail. In some other colleges, space for 
Americans is extremely limited and 
admission requirements high. Stu- 
dents must be prepared to wait to 
gain admission. Advance planning is 
therefore absolutely necessary. These 
situations are treated individually in 
sections devoted to each university. 


Name 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
Dept. 140, Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of New Horizons in 
Education. | enclose $1.50, which | understand 
is the pre-publication price effective only until 
April 1, 1961 and covers postage, handling and 
any sales taxes which apply. 


It may be just as important to dis- 
courage some students from attempt- 
ing study abroad as it is to encourage 
others. In the area of foreign study, 
it is important that the students be 
sufficiently mature and qualified for 
such an undertaking. Of course this 
is the special, critical responsibility 
of the guidance counselor. But New 
Horizons in Education will aid im- 
measurably in helping educators ar- 
rive at the right decision. It has all 
the information that will assist them 
in these vital phases of their work: 


1) To help decide if students are 
“foreign college material.” 

2) To select an area abroad for foreign 
study. 

3) To help students apply for ad- 
mission. 

Many educators will find New Hori- 
zons in Education helpful in planning 
their own studies abroad. For instruc- 
tors interested in professional growth, 
degrees, and salary advancement, 
travel is no longer a luxury. Educa- 
tional travel is actually an essential 
part of a teacher’s training and ex- 
perience. 


Pre-Publication offer for Educators only... 
if coupon is mailed before April ist, 1961 


The publishers realize that it is most 
important for educators everywhere 
to become familiar with the informa- 
tion collected in the book, New Hori- 
zons in Education, before it is made 
available to the public in the late 
spring of 1961. 

We are arranging to rush advance 
copies to educators at the pre-publi- 
cation price of $1.50—and we will pay 
the shipping charges—if the order is 
mailed not later than April 1, 1961. 

To be sure of your copy as soon as 
it comes off the press, simply mail in 
the coupon below. But do it today. 


New Horizons, Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





Books are sent via Parcel City 


Street & No. 


Please Print 





Zone___ _ State 





Post, postpaid. Make checks 
or money —eders nave to 


Pan American World Air- 


ways Inc. 


— ae ee ernest 


College or other affiliation 
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the Division of Education at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 
Writing in the February 
Colle Le Record, Dr. Taylor Says teac h- 
more interested in achieving 
welfare benefits than in thei 


Teac he rs 


ers are 
greater 
own professional development 

He urged 
teacher associations, and teache 
ing institutions to provide “more vig 
orous inventive” leadership in 
helping to upgrade teaching as a pro- 
wants these institutions to 
leadership in- 


school administrators 


trall- 
and 
fession. He 


particular 
training, which he says is fre 


exercise 
Service 
quently abused or ignored. 

Dr. Taylor admits that low sala 
ind heavy teaching loads are “real 
Howeve! “the 


ries 
and 
pressing problems.” 
struggle for improved welfare,” he de- 
clares, should not “obscure” the fact 
that the teacher has a “responsibility 
continually to increase his knowledge 
ind skill. 

For “the quest for increasing 
” Dr. Taylor points out, “is a 
status 


com- 
petence 
prerequisite to real professional 
and the dignity it properly confers 

Dr. Taylor criticizes many teacher 
organizations for “regularly” giving “lip 
service” to the principles of profession- 
alization, while devoting most of their 
actual effort toward teacher welfare. 
Dr. Taylor insists that they “must also 
educate their memberships toward a 
more mature view of their position in 
the social order.” 


Peace Corps 


One hundred and fifty young Amer- 
will be going to East 
Africa this year in what may be the 
forerunner of a United 
States effort to bolster education and 
other worthwhile programs abroad. 

The project is significant because it 
is being viewed as a test of the prac- 
ticality of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posed “peace corps.” 

The teacher mission will be 
ducted by Columbia Univ.’s Teachers 
College, under contract with the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The college will work with Afri 
can educators in developing a plan to 
the output of qualified local 


Tangan- 


ican teachers 


large-scale 


con- 


Increase 
teachers in Uganda, Kenya, 
and Zanzibar. 

These four African territories 
der British control, have a total popu- 
lat 22 million. But last year the 


im0n of 
four countries combined had only 1,600 


} 


VlKa 
all un- 


secondary school graduates. 

The local African governments will 
provide the American teachers with 
and half the cost of transpo1 
tation. The U.S. will cover the rest of 
the travel expense and grant allow- 
ances and subsidies to bring th« 
$3,000 a year. 


base pay 


pay 


up to about 


wy ty 

Dr. Sterling McMurrin, professor of 
philosophy and vice president of the 
Univ. of Utah at Salt Lake City, has 
been named U.S. Commissioner of 
Education 

Dr. MeMurrin, 47, has 
the University since 1948. He was dean 
of the College of Letters and Science 
betore taking his 
Prior 
he was on 


been with 


present 
to 1945 
the philosophy fac- 
ulty of the Univ. of 
Southern California. 

A native of Woods 

Utah, the 
commissioner 
from 


post. 


Cross 
new 
graduated 
Manual Arts H.S. 
in Los Angeles and Dr. 
did undergraduate 
work at UCLA and at the Univ. of 
Utah. He received his doctoral degree 
in philosophy from the Univ. of South- 
ern California and has done post-doc- 
toral work at Columbia Univ. and Un- 
ion Theological Seminary in New York. 
He is father of five 
children ranging in age. from 6 to 16 
Other developments: 
Pin his State of the 
President Kennedy 
grants for both higher and public school 
education can no longer be delayed. 
PRep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y. 
incoming chairman of the House La- 
bor and Education Committee, told a 
New York City dinner in his honor 
that his long-standing proposal to bar 
Federal funds to schools discriminat- 
ing against Negroes (“the Powell 
should be adopted now 


Wide World 


McMurrin 


married and 


message 
“Federal 


Union 
said: 


amendment’ ) 
through legislation or “executive order 
of the White House.” He 
districts that integrate 
given special financial consideration.” 
>The House approved a proposal to en- 
Rules Committee from 12 to 
Some “liberal” legislation 
including federal aid to education 
measures—was bottled up in the com- 
6-6 tie vote. 


said school 
“should be 


large the 


15 ne mbe rs 


mittee last vear by a 
PSen. McNamara (D-Mich.) 
duced a federal aid to education bill 
which would authorize spending $900 
million a year for two years—for either 
teachers’ salaries or school construc- 
tion. The bill is almost a carbon of the 


intro- 








Intermission at Stratford Festival, Ontario 


Excitement fills the air as first-nighters 
discuss the latest concert, play or musical. 
There’s excitement, too, for those who want 
to escape from the bright lights and city’s 
throng to the placid beauty of a lake. You’ll 
find a friendly invitation to join in all of the 
many activities that crowd a Canadian 
summer, whether you’re spectator or active 
participant — golf on some of the world’s 
most spectacular courses, dig for clams by 
the seaside, or thrill to a graceful display 
of highland dancing. And always, the benign 
sun and a delightful informality. Your first 
step across the border, and you’re in foreign 
territory ! Come to Canada this summer, for 
a holiday with a difference. 


The Canadian Scene 


——— 
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the wonderful world at 


your doorstep! 
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FREE! The Canadian Vacation Package and the 
pamphlet, Summer Courses in Canada, the /atter con- 
taining a general outline of the various summer 
courses, including arts and crafts, to be conducted in 
the provinces of Canada this season. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to 
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measure passed by the Senate last year, 
and likely will be supported by 
dent Kennedy, according to The 
Street Journal. 

Six Senators introduced a rival federal 
aid bill authorizing $3.4 billion over 
four years ($710 million the first year 
to $1 billion the fourth year) to finance 
a minimum foundation for public school 
education in the states. The bill was 
sponsored by five Republican Sena- 
tors (Cooper of Kentucky, Javits of 
New York, Aiken of Vermont, Kuchel 
of California, and Fong of Hawaii) and 
a Southern Democrat (Fulbright of 
Arkansas). Its formula of distribution 
would place a higher premium on need 
by states than the McNamara bill. It 
would result in more money for | 
income states (principally in the South), 
and would also provide a slightly high- 
er rate for high-income with 
less for middle-income 
could be used for teachers 
school construction, or other 
school needs. 


In Brief 


>The nation’s public schools last fall 
1,868,000 pupils over classroom 
capacity, according to the U.S. Office 
of Education. To accommodate these 
pupils and to replace unsatisfactory 


Presi- 


Wall 


states, 
states. Grants 
salaries, 


publi 


had 


Use Coronet | Films in 
Ng athe 
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school facilities, the agency reported 
would have required a total of 142,100 
additional classrooms. Because of the 
shortage, about 685,000 pupils attend 
S< hool on curtailed or half-day Sessions. 


PFollowing through on a 
launched last summer, the Ford Foun- 
dation has granted $7 million to fow 
American universities to them 
to set up or expand non-Western and 
studies in thei 
went to Chicago 
other 


program 


enable 
international curricu- 
lum. The lion’s share 
$5 million). The 
Northwestern ($1.3 million), Pe 
vania ($1 million), and Notre 
$265,000). Earlier, the foundation 
gave $15 million to California, 
bia, and Harvard 


recipients 
-nnsyl- 


Dame 


Colum- 


>The Mathematical Association of 
America and the American Mathemati- 
cal Society say there is need for a new 
degree: the Doctor of Arts in Mathe- 
matics. The proposed degree, the or- 
ganizations said, would equal the Ph.D 
but would stress broad grad- 
uate mathematics study rathe 
specialization. Its pw 
mathematicians fo 


in quality, 
than 
‘pin-pointed” 
pose to 


teaching. 


prepare 


colle ve 


PAn early-morning television program 
teaching 200,000  illit 


aimed at erates 


gi HEI 


TEACHER 


how to read and write got under way 
in Philadelphia Jan. 30. The program 
hopes to reach 25 per cent of the 
estimated 800,000 persons in a 70-mile 
(embracing Pennsylvania, New 
Delaware) who can at 
their own names. 


area 
Jersey, and 


most read and write 


National Defense Education Act's 
student program has attracted a 
large number of takers—140,281 of 
them. All told, they borrowed $59 mil- 
lion during the first 17 months of the 
program. Of the borrowers, 45 per 
cent were college students planning to 
become public school teachers. If these 
students become teachers for at least 
five years, the government will forgive 
up to half of their Joans. 


eT he 


loan 





AIRBORNE TV STILL ON GROUND 
The Midwest Airborme Television 
Project—which was scheduled to 
take off on Jan. 30—hasn’t left the 
ground yet. At the last minute, 
take-off time for the plane and 
project were postponed until some 
time this spring. (See interview 
story in the Jan. 25 Scholastic 
Teacher editions of Senior Scholas- 
tic, Junior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English; or the Feb. 1 
editions of all other magazines. ) 











to teach more in less time... 
simplify necessary and difficult 
concepts...make science more 
appealing...assure an up-to-date, 
fresh approach to subject matter 


Educators are constantly searching for ways to teach 


0) Airplanes: Principles of Flight 

[) Animals Protect Themselves 

(1) Arthropods: Insects and Their 
Relatives 
Conserving Our Forests Today 
Conserving Our Soil Today 
The Earth: Its Atmosphere 
The Earth: Changes in Its 
Surface 
The Earth: Its Structure 
The Earth: Its Oceans 
(13% min.) 
The Earth: Resources in Its 
Crust 
Electricity: How It is Generated 
Friction and Its Effects 
Heat and Its Behavior 

] The Human Body: Excretory 

System (13% min.) 
Microorganisms that Cause 
Disease 

(] Muscles and Bones of the Body 


ingly. 


twelve 
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Use the coupon to request new science Ni 
ame. 


over, each 


rr oronet Films, Dept 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
TC 


] Please send preview prints 


the fundamentals of science faster and more interest- 
Coronet films are ideal for this since they can 
present in minutes material which may take hours 
to cover by verbal instruction . 
maintaining the highest teac hing standards. More- 
has been correlated painstakingly with 
leading textbooks and produced under the super- 
vision of leading science education authorities. As an 
indication of Coronet’s 
various fields of high school science, all 
listed at left have been released during the past 
months! 

To preview films for purchase consideration, sim- 
ply check or send list to Coronet Films. No obligation 
exce Pe return postage! 
and-white and 11 minutes in length, except as 


.and all the while 


s huge production program in 
the films 


All films in choice of color or 


0 New genera! catalogue of 
science films. 

0 Correlation chart of 51 biol- 
ogy films. 


of the films indicated above [) Correlation chart of 138 in- 
r on the attached list. 


termediate science films. 
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GREAT BATTLES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR-—A 48-page booklet containing 
four-color battle paintings and selections 
from other installments in Life’s recent 
series of articles. There are new battle 
maps, original sketches of Union and 
Confederate generals, a short military 
history, and a four-color auto tour map 
of historic Civil War battlefields. Write: 
Life Civil War Book, Box 20, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. ($1.) 


HAMMOND’S CIVIL WAR MAP-— 
Full-color map, 26 x 38 inches. Avail- 
able in retail book stores, book depart- 
ments of department stores, stationery 
stores. Or write: C. S. Hammond & 
Company, 515 Valley St., Maplewood, 
N. J. ($1.) 


CIVIL WAR EXHIBITS—Uniforms, 
rifles, swords, maps, etc., for exhibits. 
For data, write: Don Gerald Associates, 
12 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 


SHIP MODEL KITS~—Kits to build 
models of the U.S.S. Kearsarge and the 
C.S.S. Alabama, available from Revell, 
Inc., 4223 Glencoe Ave., Venice, Calif. 
Prices: $9.95 for the Kearsarge and 
$11.95 for the Alabama (with 20 per 
cent discount to educators through 
School Service Dept.). 


CIVIL WAR MEMORABILIA- 
Series of historical documents ranging 
in price from 25 to 50 cents, reprinted 
by The Hobby Guild of America, 550 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Free 
sample reprint available to teachers 
(include stamp to cover mailing). 
Specify either election poster, recruit- 
ing poster, slave sale notice, reward 
poster for Booth, or Ford Theatre pro- 
gram on night Lincoln was assassinated. 
Free catalogue on request. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY—Reproduc- 
tions of the original Harper's Weekly 
magazine of 100 years ago on week-by- 
week basis. Same 16-page tabloid size, 
same paper, same contents as original 
issues, including woodcut illustrations, 
with insert of commentary by Civil War 
historian James Robertson. Began Dec. 
19 and will continue through 1965, Sub- 
scriptions, $12 a year. Order from Liv- 
ing History, Inc., Shenandoah, Iowa. 


COLLECTOR’S CATALOGUE- 
1961 catalogue listing Civil War posters, 
playbills, handbills, paintings, songs, 
advertisements, reproduced by facsimile, 
priced from 25 to 90 cents. Also avail- 
able: Confederate flag, Civil War belt 
buckles, Union chevrons, and Confed- 
erate money. Available from: Insignia 
Collectors Club, Box 71, Rockaway 
Park 94, N. Y. 
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Special Offer From Reynolds Wrap— 
THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL MAP 


Educational... Authentic... Colorful 


41” x 28” 


ideal For Posting | 


*% 35 full color 


* 


* 


illustrations 


Chronological history 
listing almost 

100 major events 

Chart showing organi- 
zation of Confederate — 
and Union governments © 
Pictures of generals, 
weapons, important 
battle sites 


An invaluable educational aid during the four Civil War Centennial 
years. Graphically prepared by leading illustrators, working with Ralph 
G. Newman and E. B. Long—two of the nation’s foremost historians 


and Civil War experts. 


“This ingenious combination of map and chart is an excellent intro- 
duction to study of the Civil War period. A useful reference tool that 
owners will use again and again. Scholarly, convenient and attractive, it 
will enrich any library.” Allan Nevins, Pulitzer Prize Winner; President, 
Society of American Historians; History Consultant, Huntington Library. 


Giant (41” x 28”) Mural Map and Capsule History 


Packed in a Tube 
.»» No Creases 


es te eng 


SHOW THIS OFFER TO YOUR CLASS—THEN PLACE 
YOUR ORDER USING THIS HANDY COUPON: 





Special Offer 50c 
AND ONE > 
REYNOLDS WRAP 
PACKAGING SEAL 

(on Reynolds Wrap carton 
and many other grocery 
products} 

OFFER DETAILED ON 

EACH STANDARD 
REYNOLDS WRAP 


oven TEMPERS 
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4% Reynolds Wrap 
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CENTENNIAL MAP BOX 4441A CHICAGO 


tam enclosing 50c and 1 seal for each map 
Please send me 


Address 


_maps (one to a roll) 
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Zone State 
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UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 
President—John A. Perkins 

Schools of Agriculture, Arts & 

Science, Education, Engineering, 

Home Economics, Graduate Studies 

1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 

Summer Institutes and Workshops 

June 19-August 11 


For summer bulletin, write to 
Director, SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences . . . 


WAS SLAVERY THE CAUSE OF THE CIVIL WAR? 


N THE DECADES immediately fol 

lowing the outbreak of the Civil 
War, a popular theory was that the war 
was the result of a conspiracy. Northern 
writers discovered a “Slave Power” of 
slaveholding planters, determined to 
convert the whole United States into a 
nation of masters and slaves. Southern 
writers, on the other hand, saw the 
spirators as “Black Republicans’ 
fanatical abolitionists, bent 
stroying the Southern way of lif 

During this same period, roughly 
1861-1890, the constitutional mnflict 
was stressed, mostly by Southern his- 
torians. As they saw it, the South se- 
ceded to prevent subversion of the 
rights of states, not to save slavery 
Between about 1890 and World War 
I, constitutional and political factors 
seemed important to scholars of both 
sections, 

Slavery as a moral cause of the war 
was emphasized at the end of the nine 
teenth century; but this theory de- 
clined as Charles A. Beard, from 1913 
to the early 1930's, developed a strong 
following for economic interpretation of 
the causes of the Civil Wai 

In the 1940's, as historians reflected 
about the aftermath of World War I 
and the origins of World War II, the 
psychological interpretation of the Civil 
War took center stage. “Revision 
called attention to the important role 
of emotions and the agitation of extrem- 
ists. They suggested the nation “blu 
dered” into a “needless war.” 

It would be a happy state of | 
cal affairs if this neat compartmenta 
zation of interpretations could be fixed 
by year and names of historians 
fortunately, recent interpretations 
be found of early years, the list of int 
preters is long, shadings varied, 
historians have modified 
over the years. 


upon 


ists” 


i- 


Rhodes on Slavery 
If there is an interpretation 
hard to bury, it is the one set { 
a classic American historian, Jam 
Rhodes, who wrote in 1913: “Of 
Civil War, it may safely be asserted th 
there was a single cause, slavery 
espousing slavery as the cause’ of th 
Civil War, Rhodes was fortified by par- 
Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. He 
earned his Ph.D. in American history at 
Columbia University in 1943 


t in the War and by historians 
who had preceded him. A distinguished 


roster of Civil War contemporaries who 


1¢ ipants 


were exponents of the moral point of 
Blaine and 


Hine- 


view include 
Horace Greeley, as well as late 
teenth-century historians like John W. 
Draper, Hermann E. Von Holst, Alexan- 


der Johnston, and James Schouler. 


James G. 


Rhodes saw slavery as a moral wrong, 
but he did not condemn lual 
slaveholders. He felt that the institution 
flourished in the South because the cot 
had made cotton cultivation 

But, “. . . it was an un- 
righteous cause which the South de 
fended by arms; and at the tribunal of 


modern civilization, Calhoun and Davis 


indi i 


ton gin 
profitable 


must be held ac countable for the misery 
which resulted from this appeal to the 
sword.” 

In his History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850, Rhodes 
(1893-1906 ) fully 
to the thesis that the war was inevitable 
But, in criticizing statesmen of the day 
for their judgments, he suggests that 
things might have been different. He 
rejects the older view that secession re- 
sulted from the conspiracy of a few 
treasonable men. But he does 
Stephen Douglas as an ambitious politi- 
cian who, prompted by the desire to get 
the vote of the South for the Presidency, 
reopened in the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
the question of slavery in the territories, 


ind thus hastened the coming of the 


does not subscribe 


picture 


wal 

Rhodes also found it significant that 
South Carolina, although it declared the 
tariff acts passed by Congress in 1828 
ind 1832 “null, void, no law,” failed to 
of her sister states to act 
her. “South Carolina,” he con- 
cluded, “demonstrated that the Ameri- 
can Union could not be broken up by a 
tariff dispute.” It was broken up by 
slavery, for “. . . if the Negro had 


America, ou 
ae 


induce any 


.' ith 


never been brought to 
Civil War could not have occurre 
Historians in the North and South 
welcomed the work of Rhodes and 
praised him for his effort to be fair. In 
refusing to assign war guilt to individu 
al Southerners (he praised Lee vhile 
abhorring an_ institution 
Christianity, 


nationwide 


conde m ed 
and Scie! 
} 


by ethics 
Rhodes 
for his history 
ing between human slavery, which in- 


gained a 
However, in distinguish 


volved a question of morals, and the 
“Negro question,” he touched two thirds 
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By Howard I 
Hurwitz 


of an iceberg lying beneath the surface 
of a problem which has not melted. In 
the matter of race, Rhodes’ sympathy 
was with the Southern whites. 


Slavery, a “Positive Good” 


The institution of slavery was not 
without its defenders both before and 
after the Civil War, A “positive good” 
school of thought developed after 1835, 
according to Russel B. Nye in Fettered 
Freedom (1949). Slavery was justified 
by Southern natural, _his- 
torical, and moral grounds. In the natu- 
ral vein, one defender of the “peculiar 
institution” declared, “It is as much the 
order of nature that men should enslave 
each other as that animals should prey 
upon each other.” On historical grounds, 
defenders never tired of quoting the 
Constitution as evidence that slavery 
had been accepted by the Founding 
Fathers, Moral grounds included ample 
quotations from the Bible and the posi- 
tion that laborers had greater security 
under the “paternalistic benevolence” 
of slavery than in a free competitive 
market. By 1850 the feeling in the 
South had grown to be that slavery was 
“no evil, no scourge, but a great re- 
ligious, social, and moral blessing.” 

Some Southerners of the pre-Civil 
War generation looked upon slavery as 
a national disgrace and a great moral 
evil. But it remained for Northern aboli- 
tionists to slavery. Senator 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, a 
master of vituperation, addressed the 
Senate in 1860 before secession. “The 
slave,” he charged, “is held simply for 
the use of his master, to whose behests 
his life, liberty, and happiness are de- 
voted, and by whom he may be bar- 
tered, leased, mortgaged, bequeathed, 
invoiced, shipped as cargo, stored as 
goods, sold on execution, knocked off 
at public auction, and even staked at 
the gaming table on the hazard of a 
card or a die—all according to law. Nor 
is there anything, within the limit of 
life, inflicted on a beast, which may not 
be inflicted on the slave. He may be 
marked like a hog, branded like a mule, 
yoked like an ox, hobbled like a horse, 
driven like an ass, sheared like a sheep, 
maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten 
like a brute 


leaders on 


excoriate 


all according to law.” 


U. B. Phillips on Slavery 

It is the abolitionist view of slavery 
that spurred Ulrich B. Phillips to re- 
search which spanned the first three 
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lecades of this century. Phillips, a grad- 
uate of the Univ, of Georgia who 
studied at and taught at 
Northern universities, took a much 
kinder view of slavery. He found that 
he planters had “developed a_ fairly 
efficient body of laborers out of a horde 
had made the most 
efficient use of “ignorant and slothful 
labor”; but, even more important, the 
system had served as a school for the 
masses of blacks, training “a savage 
race to a certain degree of fitness for 
life in the Anglo-Saxon community.” 

Phillips granted that the plantation- 
slaverv system had “wrought the initial 
und irreparable misfortune of causing 
he Negroes to be imported,” that as a 
traimimg s¢ hool it harbored cruelty and 
imposed especial injustice upon “the 
exceptional ‘person of color.”” But he 

oncluded in his best-known book, Life 
ind Labor in the Old South (1929), 
that “its was on the whole so 
gracious that modifications might easily 
be lamented, and projects of revolution 
regarded with a shudder.” 

It is this fear of the alternative to 
slavery that made Southerners climb to 
defensive heights which they might not 
otherwise have scaled, “Even had the 
South become convinced that slavery 
was undesirable as a social system—o1 
economically unprofitable—still, under 
any system but slavery, the social prob- 
lem of handling Negroes who were not 
only slaves but members of another race 
and densely ignorant would have been 
stupendous.” This insight into another 
facet of the slavery problem was stated 
by Howard K, Beale in his remarkably 


Columbia 


~ savages and 


face 


Carnegie Lnstitute 


Old Kentucky Home, Life in the South, by American artist Eastman Johnson, depicts 
life in the Negro quarters of a Southern plantation, as visualized by the artist. 


comprehensive and erudite essay, “What 
Historians Have Said About the Causes 
of the Civil War” (1946) 

Others, before and after Beale, have 
probed this fear of Negro slaves. That 
the fear was not imaginary is made 
abundantly clear by Herbert Aptheker 
in American Negro Slave Revolts (1943). 
At the Richmond convention debates 
in 1829, the record includes such re- 
marks as: “The property we seek to 
protect . . . is not mere brute matter. . . .” 
Slaves “may not only be lost to their 
masters as property, but may change 
conditions and become masters them- 
selves, so far at least as the ravages of 
a servile war shall leave any subject to 
be ruled over.” Phillips, who unearthed 
this quote, advanced the thesis that 
“slavery was instituted not merely to 
provide control of labor but also as a 
system of racial adjustment and social 
order.” And when in the course of time 
slavery was attacked, “it was defended 
not only as a vested interest, but with 
vigor and vehemence as a guarantee of 
white supremacy and civilization.” 

Phillips did not believe that slavery 
was the sole cause of the Civil War. 
He asserted that the explanation was 
more complex, and that the “plantation 
system,” “climatic conditions,” and other 
such factors must all be taken into ac- 
count without singling out any one as 
the cause. 


Abolitionism 

In the 1930's, Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond restudied the anti- 
slavery movement and came to the con- 
clusion that the moral issue of slavery 
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and the abolitionist propaganda were 
important. Barnes abandoned the nar- 
row focus of the abolitionist, William 
Garrison, but showed how objection to 
slavery on moral grounds, as part of 
a larger religious movement, reached 
thousands in the North and exerted 
greater influence than his predecessors 
admitted. 

Avery O. Craven, who has written 
extensively on the South during the crit- 
ical years leading to war, acknowledges 
the anti-slavery impulse in this broader 
religious enthusiasm. But Craven, in his 
most recent book, Civil War in the Mak- 
ing, 1815-1860 (1959), suggests that 
reformers in the North were against sin 
everywhere; that gradually anti-slavery 
took over as their main objective. For 
Craven, “A movement that had begun 
in an effort to eradicate sin and to usher 
in the millennium in their own imme- 
diate neighborhoods was being broad- 
ened into one directed mainly at the 
institutions of a rival section.” 


Slavery as the Cause 


Slavery as a cause of the Civil War 
has been undergoing a revival. Bernard 
De Voto in Harper's Magazine (1946) 
expressed disgust with “revisionism.” 
“In its concern to show that the Civil 
war was a product of hotheads, radical 
agitators, and their propaganda 
history is in imminent danger of forget- 
ting that slavery had anything whatever 
to do with the war.” For De Voto, 
“Slavery was at the very heart of ou 
disequilibrium, It was the core of the 
social, the economic, the political, and 
the constitutional conflicts.” 

Allan: Nevins, whose work is currently 
supplanting Rhodes, has taken an inter- 
pretive position similar to that of 
Rhodes. In Ordeal of the Union (1947) 
and The Emergence of Lincoln (1950), 
he plays down the economic causes of 
the war. “One fact needs emphatic 
statement,” according to Nevins. “Of all 
the monistic explanations for the drift 
to war, that posited upon supposed eco- 
nomic causes is the flimsiest. .” For 
Nevins, “The main root of the conflict 
(and there were minor roots) was the 
problem of slavery with its complimen- 
tary problem of race-adjustment. . . . It 
was a war over slavery and the future po- 
sition of the Negro race in North America. 
Was the Negro to be allowed, as a result 
of the shift of power signalized by Lin- 
coln’s election, to take the first step 
toward an ultimate position of general 
economic, political, and social equality 
with the white man? Or was he to be 
held immobile in a degraded, servile 
position, unchanging for the next hun- 
dred years as it had remained essen- 
tially unchanged for the hundred years 
past?” 

Nevins is forthright in his criticism of 

(Continued on page 22-T) 
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CLOSE-UPS OF CONFLICT 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Films and Filmstrips 


on the Civil War 





By Vera M. Faleoner 


NUMBER of excellent films and 

filmstrips are available for yow 
use in class or auditorium during the 
Civil War Centennial observances 


Film Releases 


The Background of the Civil War 
(20 mins., color or b & w, Film Asso- 
ciates of California) describes the issues 
between the North and the South 
which underlie the beginnings of the 
War. Exciting use of many illustrations 
from publications of the period, par- 
ticularly from the illustrated Harper's 
Weekly, gives this film authenticity and 
reality. Information concerning eco- 
nomic factors, the problems of protec- 
tive tariff, western expansion, terri- 
torial compromise, and the struggle for 
control of the Federal Government are 
carefully and clearly detailed. 

Meet Mr. Lincoln (27 mins., b & w, 
produced by NBC, available from EBF) 
is another superb presentation using 
contemporary materials — photographs, 
cartoons, and the actual words of men 
of the period. Here we see Abraham 
Lincoln as a human being in relation to 
the events and feelings of his time, and 
as his contemporaries saw him. 

A series of 13 new half-hour films, 
The American Civil War (produced by 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., avail- 
able from Association Films) are re- 
created from Mathew Brady 
graphs, detailed maps, newspaper head- 
lines, posters and banners of the period. 
The titles: Storm Over Sumter, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Politics, Brady of Broadway, Iron 
Clad, Search for the Monitor, Antietam, 
Homefront, Battle of Gettysburg, Mis- 
sissippi River Campaign, Blockaders, 
Grant and Lee, Appomattox, Night of 
the Assassins. 

A broad, sweeping record of the War 
is presented in the Academy Award- 
winning A True Story of the Civil War 
(33 mins., produced by Camera Eye, 
from McGraw-Hill or Contemporary). 
Using Mathew Brady’s wet plate pho- 
tographs and newspaper cartoons and 
headlines of the period, this film sur- 
vevs the War from its causes, through 
its battles, to its effect upon the nation. 

Another Academy Award winner is 
A Time Out of War (22 mins., Con- 
temporary). In this unusual, touching 
vignette, two Union soldiers and a Con- 
federate Army man take “time out from 
war” to fish quietly in a river and ex- 
change conversation and rations during 
a brief lull in the fighting. 


photo- 


QIVIL WAR about 30 mins., from the Omnibus TV 





The Battle of Gettysburg (30 mins., 
color, produced by MGM, from Films, 
Inc.) was produced entirely in the Get- 
tysburg area. With quiet effectiveness, 
it recreates this battle through the use 
of statues, monuments, and _photo- 
graphs. 

The naval side of the war, seldom 
pictured in much detail, is described in 
History of the U. S. Navy: Civil War 
Parts I and II, each 20 mins., pro- 
duced by the U. S. Navy, from United 
World). 

Re-enactments of six major events 
from the well-known “You Are There” 
series (about 27 mins. each, produced 
by CBS-TV from McGraw-Hill) can 
give your class a feeling of being “on 
the scene” for these historical events: 
Fall of Fort Sumter, Death of Stone- 
wall Jackson, Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Heroism of Clara Barton, Grant 
and Lee at Appomattox, and John 
Wilkes Booth. 

Chronological coverage of major mili- 
tary events is given in The Civil War 
16 mins., color or b & w, EBF). While 
depicting strategy and battles, this film 
also stresses social, economic, and geo- 
graphic factors which finally forced the 
South to surrender. 

Che educational television series “The 
Young U. S. A.” offers two films (each 
29 mins., from NET): The War Be- 
tween the States discusses secession and 
the War years from Fort Sumter to the 
end of the conflict; The War's After- 
math depicts post-bellum events, in- 
cluding Lincoln’s assassination. Both 
should be used with advanced classes. 


Films About Lincoln 


The Lincoln Series (five films, each 


MGM phote 
War as experienced by a young man is 
vividly portrayed in The Red Badge of 
Courage, adapted from Stephen Crane 
novel. (Films, Inc., or Brandon Films.) 


program, available from McGraw-Hill) 
covers his life and times. 

Abraham Lincoln (19 mins., “Builders 
of America Series,” EBF), outlines the 
events which characterize Lincoln as an 
exponent of human freedom, depicts 
his several careers, and recounts fa- 
miliar Lincoln quotations. 

Abraham Lincoln: A_ Background 
Study (16 mins., color or b & w, Coro- 
net), discusses his life in relation to the 
period, outlines his contributions, and 
shows the country in which he lived. 

Two fine films are concerned with 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. One is Lincoln 
Speaks at Gettysburg (12 mins., Film 
Images or Contemporary). The other is 
Perfect Tribute (19 mins., produced by 
MGM, from Films, Inc.), a dramatiza- 
tion of Lincoln’s trip to Gettysburg and 
his bitter disappointment at the peor 
reception given his speech. 

Two other films approach the subject 
in unique and forceful ways. In The 
Face of Lincoln (22 mins., Univ. of So. 
Calif.) his life and career are described 
by Merrill Gage as he sculptures a life- 
bust of the President. Lincoln Speaks 
for Himself (28 mins., Christophers) is 
based on Lincoln’s letters and speeches. 


Feature Films 

The following are probably the most 
pertinent feature films: The Red Badge 
of Courage (69 mins., produced by 
MGM, from the novel by Stephen 
Crane; with Audie Murphy, Bill Maul- 
din; from Films, Inc., or Brandon); 
Tennessee Johnson (100 mins., pro- 
duced by MGM; with Van Heflin, Ruth 
Hussey, Lionel Barrymore; from Films, 
Inc.), a story of Andrew Johnson and 
the Reconstruction Era; Young Mr. 
Lincoln (100 mins., produced by 20th 
Century-Fox; with Henry Fonda, Ward 
Bond, Marjorie Weaver; from Films, 
Inc.), concerned with his early career; 
and Abe Lincoln in Illinois (110 mins., 
produced by RKO; with Raymond Mas- 
sey, Gene Lockhart, Ruth Gordon; from 
Films, Inc.), a study of Lincoln from 
his youth to his election to the Presi- 
dency. 

ai ‘ 
Filmstrips 

There is also a rich selection of film- 
strips on the Civil War. The only full 
series concerned entirely with this sub- 
ject is The Civil War (8 strips, color, 
EBF), based on illustrations from the 
American Heritage volumes and authen- 
ticated by the editor, Bruce Catton. 

Various American history filmstrip 
series include titles pertinent here. 
From “History of the American People” 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, 
p o. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 15; also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Soma- 
lia, pp. 9-14; also, see World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8. 

1. World History: Unit on Somalia, 
especially pp. 12-14; also, see World 
Vews in Review, pp. 6-8. 

5. Guidance: College and Career, 
p. 24; Ask Gay Head and How Would 
You Solve It?, both on p. 26. 

6. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Somalia, p. 16; 
ilso, see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide 

7. General Interest: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Ralph Waldo Emerson), 
p. 17; regular back-page features in- 
luding crossword puzzle, sports, TV- 
Radio news, etc., beginning on p. 18. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The first Newsmaker sketch intro- 
duces students to Dr, Janet Travell, per- 
sonal physician to President John F. 
Kennedy, Dr. Travell is the first woman 
ever appointed as White House physi- 
cian, Our second Newsmaker is Oleg 
Cassini, a leading fashion designer. Mr. 
Cassini helped design the First Lady’s 
wardrobe for the inauguration cere- 


monies 


Things to Do 

With a new semester underway, you 
may want to check your students’ 
knowledge of Newsmakers on the na- 
tional and world scene. Ready sources 
1 names in the news include the daily 
newspaper and World Week. Write the 
names of 10 Newsmakers on the board. 
Then read identifying captions. Stu- 
dents can match each name with the 
correct caption. For easy scoring, have 
students exchange their papers before 
you read the correct answers. 


UNIT: SOMALIA (pp. 9-14) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The Republic of Somalia is located 
in a dry, barren stretch of land border- 
ing the Indian Ocean in the eastern- 
most part of Africa. The northern two 
thirds of Somalia is little more than rock 
and sand, Southern Somalia, near the 
Equator, has patches of fertile farmland 


where bananas, sugar, and cotton are 
grown. Mineral resources are about as 
scarce as farmland. Eighty per cent of 
the Somalis are poverty-stricken nomads 
who wander about seeking pasture for 
their camels, sheep, and goats. More 
than 90 per cent of the Somalis are 
illiterate. With a per capita income of 
less than $45 a year, Somalia is one of 
the poorest countries in Africa. 

2. Rivalry among the Somali tribal 
groups exposed their lands to European 
rule in the 1880's. The French, British, 
and Italians divided the coastal belt of 
land among themselves. After World 
War II, the United Nations General As- 
sembly voted to make the part of Soma- 
lia formerly ruled by Italy into a “trust 
territory” under Italy’s guardianship, 
with the provision that Somalia would 
become an independent nation after a 
10-year trusteeship period. Italy trained 
native leaders and gave them consid- 
erable powers of self-government. On 
July 1, 1960, the trust territory of Soma- 
lia and the protectorate of British So- 
maliland merged to become an inde- 
pendent nation, the Republic of Somalia. 

3. Major problems face Somalia’s 
leaders today. One problem is wide- 
spread illiteracy, aggravated by a 
lack of schools and trained teachers. 
The Somalis can’t agree on an alphabet 
for a written language of their own. 
There is an urgent need for irrigation 
projects to make more land available for 
cultivation. Living standards must be 
raised, During the 1950-1960 trustee- 
ship period, Britain and Italy pumped 
millions of dollars of aid into Somalia, 
but foreign aid is still desperately 
needed as Somalia struggles to survive 
as an independent nation, Somali lead- 
ers are considered to be pro-Western 
although they want to steer a neutral 
course in the Cold War. Their dream of 
bringing all the Somalis in neighboring 
countries under Somalia’s flag is causing 
friction in the “African Horn.” 


Assignments 

1. Pages 9-11: (1) Where in Africa 
is Somalia located? (2) Give facts to 
show that Somalia is one of the poorest 
countries in Africa. (3) What problems 
must Somalia overcome if it is to sur- 
vive as an independent nation? 

2. Pages 13-14: (1) Warfare among 
tribal groups opened Somalia to Euro- 
pean rule. Explain. (2) Name the coun- 
tries which took over parts of Somalia 
in the 1880’s. (3) Summarize the roles 
of (a) the U.N. and (b) Italy in So- 
malia’s progress toward nationhood. 


Somalia AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
African Review 


Inform students that the Unit on 
Somalia is the second in World Week's 
series on Africa’s Newest Nations. First 
in the series was the Unit on Nigeria, 
which appeared in the Feb. 1 issue. 
Other Units in the series will appear as 
follows: Malagasy Republic, March 1; 
Congo Republic (former French Congo), 
March 8; Republic of the Congo (for- 
mer Belgian Congo), March 15. 

Place a map of Africa on the board. 
Students can work at their desks with 
the map of Africa which appeared in 
the Feb. 1 issue of World Week. Here 
are some suggested review questions: 

1. Why do we speak of the “chang- 
ing map of Africa”? 

2. What African countries have 
gained independence since 1945? (The 
complete list can be found in the article 
“Emerging Africa,” on pages 10-11 of 
the Feb. 1 issue.) 

3. What reasons can you give to ex- 
plain the decline of colonialism? 

4. Why will independence be a se- 
vere test for many of the new countries 
in Africa? 

5. Why has the Communist world 
taken a special interest in Africa? 

6. In what African nations is Soviet 
influence considered to be growing? 
What nations are regarded as “pro- 
Western”? 

7. Why is it likely that Africa will 
play a larger role in world affairs in the 
vears to come? 

8. Name the African colonies which 
are making progress toward eventual 
independence. Name the colonies which 
are making little progress toward inde- 
pendence. 

9. Somalia was a United Nations 
trust territory from 1950 to 1960. How 
did Somalia happen to be placed under 
the trusteeship system? How does the 
U.N. trusteeship system work? 


Reading the Somalia Map 


1. In what part of Africa is Somalia 
located? What is its location with refer- 
ence to the Equator? 

2. With which countries does So- 
malia share a common border? What 
natural barriers, if any, separate Somalia 
from its neighbors? 

3. Study the map symbols. What do 
the camels suggest about Somalia’s cli- 
mate? 

4. What do the sheep and cattle sug- 
gest about Somalia’s physical features? 

5. What map symbols give vou clues 





about Somalia’s (a) varied 
(b) agriculture crops? (c) major o 
pations? 


Learning from Pictures 
1. What do the tell 


about the ways in which the Somali 
earn a living? 

2. What clues in the pictures 
gest the climate of Somalia? 
3. What is your reaction to t] 
ture of Somalia’s capital, Mogad 
As Somalia has so few mineral resou 
where did it get the materials to | 
this modern city? 


pictures 


A Discussion Lesson 


‘ 


1. If you were asked to predict 
future of Somalia, would you guess t] 
Somalia would still be independent 
years from now, or would it be 
of some federation of African 
Explain your answer. 

2. If you were a leader in Son 
government, would you prefer contin 
trusteeship under Italy or complete i 
dependence as you now have it? Explai 
your answer. 

3. Do you think independence 
much to the individual citizer 
malia? Why or why not? 

4. What would you say are Somalia’ 
greatest problems today? 


ountrl 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 15) 


This article tells how 
Michigan City (Indiana) set uy 
Towne, a youth center where memb 
and their friends “dance, meet { 
and have a good time.” 


teen-age 


Things to Do 

World Week invites its te 
scribers to advise us about ci proj 
ects carried on by their students. Ad 
dress your letters to: Editor, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New Y 
36, New York. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
February 22, 1961 
Special Issue: Congress at Work 


March 1, 1961 


Africa's Newest Nations— 
3. Malagasy Republic 


Unit 











OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 17) 


The subject of the Hall of Fame arti- 
this week is Ralph Waldo Emerson 
the great American poet, essayist ind 


lecturer. 


Things to Do 

1. Urge students to read World 
Week’s contest rules on page 18. Win 
ning letters submitted by students re- 
eive cash awards, 
Encourage students to select the 
biographies of outstanding Americans 
for book reports. This is an effective 
way to get students to read non-fict 
as well as fiction. 

3. Many books 
school’s library include excerpts from 
Emerson’s essays. You could assign se\ 
eral top students to read these excerpts 
and find statements which express ma- 
jor ideas. These sayings of Emerson 
can be printed on cardboard for class- 
room posting. Here are a few of Emer- 
on’s thoughts which you might write 


m the board to provoke student d 


yn) 


available in you 


ISCUS 
sion: 
] [here is a time in 
cation when he arrives at 


every 
the 
iction that envy is ignorance.” 
“Whoso would be a man 1 
non-conformist.” 
ce 
judges himself.” 
{. “I do then with my friends as 
books. I would have 
I can find them, but I seldom 


man cannot speak | 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








MALAGASY REPUBLIC 
Mar. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Malagasy Re 
public, 1960, free, French \ 
Press & Information Division 
Avenue, New York 21, New York 
fusely illustrated. 


BOOKS: Tropical Africa, by Georgs 
H. T. Kimble (2 Vol.), $15.00 (Tw 
tieth Century Fund, 1960 Inside 
Africa, by John Gunther, $6.50 (Haz 
per, 1955). Africa: A Study in Tropical 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


$9.25 


D,. Stamp 


Development, by L. 
(Wiley, 1953). 


ARTICLES: “Letter from Paris,” by 
Genet, New Yorker, April 18, 1959. 
U. S. Sends Emergency Aid to Mal- 
gache Republic,” U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin, July 20, 1959. “Worst,” 
Newsweek, April 13, 1959. Madagas- 
cars Choice,” Time, Oct, 27, 1958. 
Madagascar: Sixty Years of French 
Rule,” by L. K. Painter, Current His- 
tory, Feb. 1958. “Timely Token,” Time, 
Feb. 18, 1957. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


5. “The only way to have a friend is 
to be one.” 

6. “Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” 

7. “There is always a best way of 
doing everything, if it be to boil an egg. 
Manners are the happy way of doing 
things.” 

8. “There is properly no history; only 


biography.” 


Procedure 
Write the 
board. Divide 
groups. Each group goes to a separate 
part of the classroom and discusses the 


above quotations on the 
the class into five “buzz 


quotation assigned. After five minutes, 
or so, call each group to the front of the 
room, in rotation, to give its interpre- 
tation of the assigned quotation. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 16 


I. Map Work: 1-5; 2-1; 3-9; 4-4; 5-2 


6-3: 7-6; 8-7; 9-8; 10-south. 


Il. What Did You 
France, Italy; 2-Italy; 3-east; 4-bananas; 
5-majority; 6-camel; 7-false; 8-Moslem (Is- 
lam 9-$50; 10-Benito Mussolini; 11-July 
1, 1960; 12-true; 13-World War II; 14- 
sheik; 15-the Western bloc. 


Ill 


malia Sa 


Read?: 1-Britain, 


Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-So- 
barren land with few natural 
irrigation is needed to increase 
for culti- 
more 


resources; 
the amount of farmland suitable 
vation illiteracy is widespread; 
schools and trained 
Somalia lacks capital for development, and 
must still rely on other countries for finan- 


teachers are needed; 


cial aid; per capita annual income is very 
low; the nomads are reluctant to give up 
stock-herding for farming; 
tribal groups threaten national 
Somalia would like to expand its bound- 
aries to include all Somalis now living in 
Ethiopia, northern Kenya, and French So- 
maliland, The leaders of the latter countries 
and territories are resisting Somalia’s plans. 
Ethiopia, which already possesses territory 
that the Somalis believe is rightfully theirs 
has—in turn—claimed part of Somalia as a 


rivalries among 


unity, 2- 


“lost province, 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 18 
1 |K/EIDIA 
O/;A/R 


KT sahi 
N/U/T T 
|F N TIOIM 


iR 





S|A/K/A/ I 
A 























L ol 
J/A|P/A|N 
a eee ew 
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SOUNDS of the 
CIVIL WAR 


A SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 


By Lee D. Hamilton 


M ANY of the records listed here are 
I accompanied by various brochures 
and fact sheets for Civil War back- 
ground information. These are of great 
to the teacher, both for classroom 








value 


rojects and future research, 
It is suggested that requests for com- 
plete catalogues be sent on school sta- 


i 


tionery, as many firms have indicated 
educational! discounts are available from 
list prices. (All recordings are 12-inch, 
33 1/3 rpm, unless otherwise noted.) 


THE COMING OF THE WAR 


The Missouri Compromise (Enrichment) 
nsidered by many historians as the 
preface to the Civil War. This is an in- 
terpretation of Compromise documents, 
iterspersed with folk songs of the period. 


Lincoln and Douglas: Years of Decision 
(Enrichment, one 10-inch 33 1/3) is a 
dramatization of the famous 1858 debates. 


History in Sound (Harcourt 
ents a brief description of 

yw the war began, together with a skill- 
ful blendir of music. There is a com- 
plete reading of the Gettysburg Address 
by Hiram Sherman. and Lee’s Farewell 
o the Army of Northern Virginia, read 
by Rev. Edmund J. Lee, the General’s 

sin 


American 
Brace) pre 


True Story of the Civil War (Coral) is 
documentary taken from the 
Award film. Narrated by Ray- 

ynd Massey, the album tells of the con- 
flicts of agriculture vs. industry prior to 
he war, together with tales of the battles 
ind heroes of the war. 


a superb 


Academy 


A Lincoln Album (Caedmon) has Carl 
Sandburg recounting Lincoln’s life as an 
Illinois lawyer (1850-1860), and the Pres- 
ident’s White House years. Sandburg 
reads the “House Divided” speech (1858), 
the Gettysburg Address, and the well- 
known letter to Mrs. Bixby. 


Great American Speeches (Caedmon), 
while it includes Sandburg reading the 
above mentioned speeches, is important 
for the Secession Proclamation of Robert 
Toombs (1860) read by Melvin Douglas, 
and Summer's “Bleeding Kansas” speech 
read by Vincent Price. 


American Heritage: Documents and 
Speeches, Vol. If (Folkways, two 10-inch 
33 1/3 rpm) includes two outstanding 
readings by David Kurlan. The first is 
the soft-spoken plea in “behalf of His 
despised poor” by John Brown just be- 


Lee D. Hamilton, assistant editor of 
Junior Scholastic, is a member of the 
National Advisory Council of the U. S. 
Civil War Centennial Commission. 


fore his hanging in 1859. The second 
dramatizes Daniel Webster’s famous “Lib- 
erty and Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” Webster's part in the great 
debate of State vs. Federal government 
foretold the advancing shadow of the 
Civil War. His influence on Lincoln was 
very great. His influence on Whittier (and 
his abolitionist writings) may have been 
even greater. 


No Man Is an Island (Decca) has Orson 
Welles reading the above mentioned John 
Brown and Webster speeches, plus the 
Gettysburg Address. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address (Enrich- 
ment) is a very modest title for such an 
outstanding and useful recording. The 
dise presents a fine account, via song and 
narration, of how the war came about. 
Most important, it presents both the hu- 
man and economic factors of the 1850's. 
Ballad singer Harry Stanton blends eight 
songs into the script—which includes the 
complete Gettysburg Address. 


WAR: THE BOOM OF WORDS 


Raymond Massey Reads Abraham Lin- 
coln (Audio Book, 8 records, 12-inch 16 
rpm, with a reducer available for playing 
discs at 33 1/3) includes numerous 
speeches and writings of pre- and post- 
1860 vintage. 


American Heritage: Documents and 
Speeches, Vol. II (Folkways, two 10-inch 
33 1/3 rpm) has an outstanding reading 
of Edward Everett's dedication at Gettys- 
burg Cemetery. Everett’s November, 1863 
speech lasted two hours, but the above 
does not suffer from major editing. It is 
read in the puffy style of the time. Also 
included is Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Other recordings of the President's 
Gettysburg Address and Second Inaugu- 
ral Address are: Orson Welles reading 
the Address and Inaugural in Abraham 
Lincoln (Decca); Raymond Massey read- 
ing the Address and the Inaugural (Ling- 
uaphone, one 10-inch 78 rpm); Massey 
reading the Address in The Union (Co- 
lumbia). 


WAR: THE BOOM OF CANNON 


Civil War Stories and Songs (RCA 
Victor) is highlighted by Ralph Bellamy’s 
telling of tales about Lincoln, Jeff Davis, 
Lee, Grant, Mosby, and other front-line 
heroes. The dynamic folk singer Ed 
McCurdy chants eight songs of the war. 


The Monitor and the Merrimac (Enrich- 
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ment, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm) dramatizes 
this famous meeting off Hampton Roads, 
Va. The important roles of Civil War 
machinery and invention and Lincoln’s 
blockade policy are clearly portrayed. 


Ruffles and Flourishes (Mercury) is an 
exciting example of the Civil War sounds 
of fife and drum played by the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble. This was the music of 
North and South (and naturally West 
Point) for battle dress, parades, reviews, 
and just “ta lift da spirts.” 


The Blue and the Gray (Decca) might 
be called the BBC contribution to Civil 
War Americana. This recording is the 
highly-acclaimed radio program that told 
the “battlefield story” in 21 war songs of 
North and South. The chronological se- 
quence runs from “Maryland, My Mary- 
land” (the 1861 Baltimore riots) to the 
April 11, 1865, White House serenade 
wheve the band played “Dixie.” The 
George Mitchell Chorale is backed by 
the Lansdowne Orchestra. 


THE WAR ENDS 


Lee and Grant at Appomattox (Enrich- 
ment) is the story of how these two men 
met on a spring day in 1865 

Following the liberal Federal terms of 
surrender, Lee issued his beautiful Fare- 
well to the Army of Northern Virginia. 
In addition to the reading in American 
History in Sound (Harcourt Brace), the 
words are read by Melvin Douglas in 
Great American Speeches (Caedmon), 
Rev. Edmund J. Lee in Adventures in 
American Literature (Harcourt Brace), 
and again by Lee in The Confederacy 
(Columbia). 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


Stephen Foster’s influence on the boys 
in Blue and Gray and on the homefront 
was very great. Both sides claimed him 
as their spokesman in song ‘he began 
writing his early compositions in the 
1840's). His music is available in The 
Stephen Foster Songbook (RCA Victor), 
featuring the Robert Shaw Chorale, and 
Stephen Foster: His Story and His Music 
(Vox), an outstanding disc for any class- 
room, which is highlighted by a male 
quartet and banjos. 

The Confederacy (Columbia) selects a 
dozen songs typical of those who chose 
the “Bonnie Blue Flag.” The choral read- 

(Continued on page 16-T) 
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In 20th Fox recording of Broadway’s The Andersonville Trial, the judge advocate 
(George C. Scott) interrogates Capt. Henry Wirz (Herbert Berghof), commandant of 
the Confederate prison. A special musical score heightens the dramatic recording. 





P GIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL 





New Books on 
the Civil War 


By Howard L. Hurwitz 
N TIME tw mark the centennial ol 
I servance of the Civil War, this past 
year has yielded a crop of books that 
will be savored with pleasure by buff 
and general reader alike. 


High on Your List 


The War for the Union (Vol 
War Becomes Revolution), by) 
Nevins. (Scribner’s, New York 
$7.50.) In this volume Nevins is 
pied broadly with the years 1862 
in which the battles of Antietam and 
Chancellorsville were fought, McClellan 
hesitated on the Potomac, Gran 
beginning to make a name for 
self in the West, and Lincoln 
the Emancipation Proclamation 
gives full play to military mo 
but emphasis falls on political 
and economic developments 

The “revolution” in Nevins 
is the revolution of producti 
North, which was to crack th 
endurance of the South. “Some 
tries,” he writes, “were so alte 
dilated by the that men 


tempted to cal] them new ind 


1863 


war 


Biography 

Charles Sumner and the Coming of 
the Civil War, by David Donald. (Knop 
New York, 392 pp., $6.75.) Char! 
Sumner is remembered by th« 
student of American history as 
natical abolitionist who was caned in 
his Senate seat by a South Ca 
That there is much more to the 
of the Massachusetts Senator is 
abundantly clear by David Dor 
Princeton professor of history 

Dr. Donald develops in depth Sum 
ner’s somewhat severe boyhood days 
his growth at Harvard College and law 
school, travels in Europe Senate 
service following election by a badly) 
divided legislature. That Sumner was 
less than fanatical is shown by his as 
sociation with conservative figures in 
his home state. 

There can be no 
about the capacity for vituperation de- 


] 
sual 


1 
the fa 


; 


and 


doubt, however 


Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-principal 
of Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. He 
earned his Ph.D. in American history 
at Columbia University in 19438 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The Men, the Issues, 


veloped by the Bostonian, linked to 
prison reform, pacifism, and antislavery. 
The savage beating at the hands of 
Congressman Brooks, following his 
“Crime Against Kansas” speech, is no 
where described with the force which 
Donald brings to it. Sumner’s subse- 
quent three-year absence from the Sen 
ate is detailed for those who have felt 
Sumner sought to protract Northern 
sympathy 

Grant Moves South, by Bruce Cat 
ton Little, Brown, Boston, 

50.) Detractors of Grant, the 
tary man, will have rough going afte 


564 pp 
mili 


this engrossing military biography of 
Grant moving South relentlessly from 
Fort Donelson to Shiloh to Vicksburg, 
1863 
Although the 
brief, the action is anything but con- 
stricted. For Catton is 
man who can straighten out the 
listorted battle 
with 
political 


1S61 


years covered seem 


a master crafts 
I! ost 
move from 


lines and 


front to real an ear for bursting 
undertones. Al 
though his eye is Grant 
Catton has not lost sight of a host of 


, 
had 


shells and 


always on 


military and political figures 

dealings with Grant during this ex 
three-year stretch. En 

the legend that Grant 

butcher. He 


as a first-rate admi 


haust 


route he 


destrovs 
drunkard and a 
ts Grant 
who dealt (not always wisely 
natically with escaped  slav 
in cotton and contraband 
Lincoln and the Civil War, edited by 
Courtlandt Canby. (George 
New York, 416 pp., $5.) This story of 
Lincoln and the Civil War is knit to 
gether by a first-rate edito: 


introductions to selections are succinct 


tr ice rs 


Braz ! ler 


Canby’'s 


and his insights into controversial as 
pects of the period illuminate some 
dimly-lit corners. 

Major sections of the work cover Lin- 
coln’s preparation for the Presidency 
his search for a general, relations with 
the Cabinet, life in the White House, 
the near-war with England, Reconstruc 
tion plans, and Lincoln’s death. A great 
variety of sources are drawn upon 

Lincoln for the Ages, edited by Ralph 
G. Newman. (Doubleday, Garden City, 
N. Y., 519 pp., $5.95.) Gathered in this 
single volume are the contributions of 
almost four score historians, statesmen, 
and men of letters. Each of the sections, 
covering Lincoln from his ancestry to 
reflections after his death, was specially 
assigned by the editor. Among the au- 
thors: Norman Cousins, Dore Schary, 
the late Howard K. Beale. 

My Father, General Lee, by Robert 


E. Lee, Jr., with a new introduction 
by Philip Van Doren Stern. (Double- 
day, Garden City, N. Y., 453 pp., $5.95.) 
No less a biographer of Lee than Doug 
las Southall Freeman placed this book 
first in order of relative historical im 
portance among the biographies of Lee 
Few who read this new edition of Lee’s 
letters and recollections by his son will 
dissent from that judgment. 

Death to Traitors—The Story of Gen- 
eral Lafayette C. Baker, Lincoln’s For- 
gotton Secret Service Chief, by Jacob 
Mogelever. (Doubleday, Garden City 
N.Y., 429 pp., $4.95.) Story of a spy 
network set up not only behind Con 
federate lines, but. within Federal agen 
cies to root out spies. 

With Sherman to the Sea—A Drum- 
mer’s Story of the Civil War, as related 
by Corydon E. Foote to Olive D. Hor 
mel. (John Day, New York, 255 pp., $4.) 
These are the recollections of a nona 
genarian who enlisted at the age of 13 
in a Michigan regiment that marched 
with Sherman from Atlanta to the sea 
Apparently, even drummers played a 
vital role in keeping alive the will to 


live in a grueling wai 


Leading to the Civil War 
The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830- 
1860, by Louis Filler. (Harper, New 
York, 318 pp., $5.) This is a scholarly 
study of the relationship of abolitionism 
to antislavery and other reform move 

ments of the pre-Civil War period. 
Filler of Antioch College 
woven various abolitionist threads 


Protessor 
has 
into a pattern which makes it clear that 
abolitionism played a far more effective 
role in the slavery controversy than is 
generally conceded. Garrison, particu 
larly, is placed in the vanguard of the 
crusade and is treated sympathetically 

It would be hard to name a figure in 
the North, linked even remotely to the 
slavery issue, who does not find a place 
in these Especially interesting 
evaluations are made of Harriet Beeche: 
Stowe, who comes off badly as a cru 
sader, and John Brown, who emerges 


pages 


as far more than a fanatic. 

No Compromise! The Story of the 
Fanatics Who Paved the Way to the 
Civil War, by Arnold Whitridge. (Fai 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, New York, 212 
pp., $4.) In this slender but vigorous 
book, a former Yale professor of history 
places himself squarely in the camp of 
revisionists who hold that fanaticism 
was the single most important factor in 
bringing on the war. Yancey, Rhett, and 
Ruffin are seen to be the fire-eaters who 
led the South to the brink. John Brown, 
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and the Struggle 


Sumner, Garrison, and Phillips were 
their counterparts in the North. 

The Causes of the Civil War, edited 
by Kenneth M. Stampp. (Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 181 pp., paper- 
back, $1.75.) Professor Stampp of the 
University of California has stocked a 
small but vital arsenal of arguments 
which can be used to fortify different 
positions on the causes of the Civil War. 
Each of the seven major sections of the 
book is introduced by a concise and 
penetrating overview of the area of 
causation. 

Among the sections: “The ‘Slave Pow- 
er’ and the ‘Black Republicans,’ ” “State 
Rights and Nationalism,” “Economic 
Sectionalism,” and “Blundering Politi- 
cians and Irresponsible Agitators.” In 
each section there are excerpts of arti- 
cles and speeches by contemporaries, 
ind views of post-war historians. 

Gone Are the Days—An Illustrated 
History of the Old South, by Harnett 
’. Kane. (Dutton, New York, 344 pp., 
$12.50.) Some 500 sepia drawings, 
ranging from scalping parties and duel- 
ing to demure maidens and old planta- 
tion scenes, enliven this history of the 
South from the early days of Spanish 
exploration to the end of the Civil War. 

Kane, while distinguishing between 
folklore and fact, affords us insight into 
the South’s social life on both the East- 
ern seaboard and the Mississippi. Vir- 
ginia Dare and Pocahontas, Jefferson 
and Lee, find a place in his history. 
Broad strokes are used for major South- 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 
General Robert E. Lee 


ern developments, such as the part 
played by cotton in the economy and 
the mounting slavery controversy. 


Special Studies 


Jubal’s Raid—General Early’s Famous 
Attack on Washington in 1864, by 
Frank E. Vandiver. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 198 pp., $4.95.) Jubal Early does 
not come off as a second Stonewall 
Jackson in this carefully researched but 
fast-moving story of the near-capture 
of Washington in the summer of 1864. 
He does, however, emerge as one of the 
most aggressive generals of the Con- 
federacy—an “almost” great, who ill- 
deserved the contempt heaped upon 
him in the South. Early arrived a day 
too late to take Washington; but he did 
divert a part of Grant's forces from the 
siege of Lee’s army around Richmond, 
all that Lee hoped to gain. 

The author, a professor of history at 
Rice University, has not gone overboard 
in magnifying this near catastrophe for 
the North. He has made, however, a 
genuine contribution to military history. 

The Night the War Was Lost, by 
Charles L. Dufour. (Doubleday, Garden 
City, New York, 427 pp., $4.95.) The 
author, a New Orleans newspaperman 
and lecturer on the Civil War at Tulane 
University, is numbered among those 
who hold that it was the Federal Navy, 
not the Federal Army, that brought 
about the South’s defeat. He believes, 
further, that the war was won in the 
West. In fact, he feels that the South 
virtually lost the war when Farragut 
took New Orleans in April, 1862. If this 
were true, it’s a pity that the word did 
not get around more widely. 

The high point of Dufour’s spirited 
volume is the attack on New Orleans. 
But he gets there in equally interesting 
stages by way of a report on Louisiana’s 
gay move toward secession, the waning 
of confidence as the Northern blockade 
of the port strangled its trade, and the 
bumbling failure of the military to safe- 
guard the port from easy capture. 

Songs of the Civil War, compiled and 
edited by Irwin Silber. Piano and Guitar 
Arrangements by Jerry Silverman. (Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 385 
pp., $7.50.) “As the Civil War liberated 
the Negro slave, it also liberated Amer- 
ican music from its hidebound, alien 





The photos on this page, plus the 
photo on page 1-T, are reproduced 
courtesy of the American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. 
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The Library of Congress 


General U. S. Grant 


tradition,” according to the editor of 
this handsomely produced collection of 
Civil War songs. He has gathered the 
words and music of marching songs, 
songs of Abraham Lincoln, sentimental 
war songs, songs the soldiers sang, 
Negro spirituals, comic songs, and post- 
war songs. 


From Scattered Sources 


Tragic Years—1860-1865 (2 volumes), 
by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers. (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1,097 pp., $15.) If a “documentary 
history” suggests coldness, it will wear 
off quickly as you turn the pages of 
these volumes. There will be a quick 
thaw when you touch the letter Lincoln 
wrote to the parents of the young colo- 
nel who fell early in the conflict. There 
will be no ice left at all by the time 
you reach “Marsa Abraham” among the 
wildly cheering Negroes of Richmond. 
In the pages in between, diaries, letters, 
memoirs, manuscript collections, and of- 
ficial records are tapped year by year 
to give the work its chronological 
organization. 

These volumes can provide the kind 
of supplementary reading which can do 
much to bolster study of the war in 
high school and college. 

A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Leg- 
ends, and Folklore, edited by B. A. Bot- 
kin. (Random House, New York, 625 
pp., $7.95.) A master collector of folk- 
lore has gathered anecdotes, stories, 
and contemporary accounts which il- 
lustrate the human side of the war. 
Although Botkin does not like to see 
“a good story ruined by an eye-witness,” 
he has sifted conflicting accounts care- 
fully. Here you will find the circum- 
stances under which Grant wrote, “I 
propose to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer,” why Stonewall 
Jackson did not drink, Robert Lee’s 
advice on how to tame a high-strung 

(Continued on page 18-T) 
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CIVIL WAR RECORDS 
Continued from page 13-T 





ings and orchestrations are under the 
direction of Richard Bales, and feature 
the National Gallery Orchestra of Wash- 
ington and the Cantata Choir. 


The Union (Columbia) offers an equal- 
ly dramatic score in song and words 
under the Bales’ banner. 


Songs of a New York Lumberjack 

(Folkways) has nothing at all to do with 

the Empire State or the “lumberjacking’ 

trade. Rather. it is an excellent example 

of how Civil War songs were carried 

J } into many trades after the conflict ended 
(“Abe Lincoln Went to Washington,” and 
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Ballads of the Civil War, Vol. I & Ll 
(Folkways, four 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm) 
brings Hermes Nye to the song scene 
Many Civil War musicologists consider 
him the most realistic interpreter of songs 


See and hear a of the Civil War foot soldie 


Abe (20th Fox) sets many of Lincoln’s 

(‘ ASSROOM DEMONSTR WHIT) writings to music. The album includes 15 

, ) songs chronicling Lincoln's life, and fea- 

mie Z = WOR : | tures Charles Hohman as Lincoln and 
the DeCormier Chorale 


WRITERS VIEW THE WAR 


The Red Badge of Courage (Caedmon) 
read by Edmund O’Brien, is a shortened 
version of the classic American novel 


i C by Stephen Crane 
: LANGUAGE-TEACHIN rid The Red Badge of Courage (Audio 


a Book, 16 rpm) is the complete recording 
read by Robert Ryan. 
In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio- 
visual language training...outgrowth of Linguaphone's experi- John Brown's Body (Columbia) is not 
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the Yale series of recorded poets. It is 
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Captain Henry Wirz, headmaster of a 
prison where 14,000 Union soldiers died. 
This recording should be used only on 
the 11th and 12th grade levels, because of 
the unusual language and dramatic con- 
tents. 


Our Common Heritage (Decca) stars 
Walter Huston reading “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People” by Edwin Markham; “Oh 
Captain! My Captain!” by Whitman; and 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” by 
Vachel Lindsay. Agnes Moorehead reads 
“Nancy Hanks” by Rosemary Benét; and 
Pat O’Brien reads “Sheridan’s Ride.” 


Abraham Lincoln (Decca) includes the 
Moorehead and Huston readings above, 
plus: Carl Sandburg reading his “Lin- 
coln,” and “Lincoln, the Dreamer”; and 
Orson Welles reading Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address and Second Inaugural 
speech. 


The Heroic Soul: Poems of Patriotism 
(Decca) features Jay Joslyn reading “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and Arn- 
old Moss reading selections from “I Hear 
America Singing,” “Oh Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” and “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d.” 


SYMPHONIC AND FILM THEMES 


A Lincoln Portrait (Columbia) was es- 
pecially commissioned by Andre Kostela- 
netz from Aaron Copland. Carl Sandburg 
is narrator for this recording on Lincoln 
—the man and his times, orchestrated by 
the New York Philharmonic. 


Songs from Drum Taps (Mercury) is a 
refreshing tone poem written by oward 
Hanson. His guide was the Civil War 
poetry of Walt Whitman—the poet, War 
Office clerk, and hospital nurse who wan- 
dered and wept through Washington, 
D. C. The reverse side of this recording 
features A Testament of Freedom, the 
monumental cantata by Randall Thomp- 
son inspired by the public and private 
writings of Thomas Jefferson. The con- 
cepts of the Jeffersonion heritage were 
often quoted by “honest” Yankees and 
Copperheads, Abolitionists and Seces- 


sionists 


The Lonesome Train (Decca) is Earl 
Robinson’s well-known musical score 
about a railroad journey from Washington 
back to Springfield, Ill. The story of Mr. 
Lincoln’s funeral train was written by 
Norman Corwin. 


A Commemoration Symphony (Everest) 
vas orchestrated by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett in 1959. It is an interpretation of a 
half-dozen ante-bellum Stephen Foster 
songs, beautifully recorded by William 
Steinberg, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
the Mendelssohn Choir. 


The Brown University Glee Club (Car- 
illon) is a collection of university and 
concert selections. Here is recorded the 
rarely performed and maiestic “A Dirge 
for Two Veterans,” by Gustav Holst. The 
words are from Walt Whitman’s poem. 


In addition to the film score from True 
Story of the Civil War (Coral), the scores 
from Gone with the Wind (Warner 
Brothers and London) and The Horse 
Soldiers (United Artists) also are avail- 
able. 





SOURCES: All are New York City addresses, 
unless otherwise noted: Audio Book, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; Caedmon, 227 5th Ave.; Carillon, 520 5th 
Ave.; Columbia, 799 7th Ave.; Coral, 415 Park 
Ave.; Decea, 415 Park Ave.; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 202 E. 44 St.; Enrichment, 246 
Sth Ave.; Everest, 360 Lexington Ave.; Folkways, 
117 W. 46 St.; Harcourt-Brace, 750 Third Ave.; 
Linguaphone, Radio City, Rockefeller Center; 
London, 539 W. 25 St.; Mercury, 745 Sth Ave.; 
Poetry, 475 Sth Ave.; RCA-Victor, 155 E. 29 St.; 
20th Fox, 157 W. 57th St.; United Artists, 729 
7th Ave.; Vox, 236 W. 55 St. 


CIVIL WAR 
BATTLES 


HE EDITORS of LIFE magazine have pre- 

pared a special 48-page booklet, “Great 
Battles of the Civil War,” which is now available 
to readers as a permanent reference work. It in- 
cludes all of the four-color paintings and other 
illustrations selected from the six-part series cur- 
rently appearing in LIFE—and a four-color auto 
tour map of the battlefields. In addition there 
are 12 new battle maps in color and an expan- 
sion of LIFE’s military history of the war with 
four new chapters of text. To obtain your copy, 
fill out and mail the coupon below, together with 


$1 in check or money order. 


LIFE Civil War Bookiet, P.O. Box 6000, 
Radio City Station, New York 19, New York 


I enclose $____. Send me 


NAME 


17-T 


copies of LIFE’s Battle Booklet 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 


STATE OR PROVINCE 











Nationwide Current Events, English 
and Foreign Language Contests 


e VITALIZE your classes (grades 4 through 
12) by entering your students in a nation- 
wide competitive examination. 

e SEND TODAY for full details and FREE 
samples of previous examinations to Don- 
ald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
2012 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wisconsin. 





EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 
week trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. 
College credit available. Space limited! 
For details write: 


AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 
93 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














CZ) BOOKS PRINTED IN, ENGLISH 


GREEK. SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND 





You'll see more 
on a Canadian Pacific vacation 
“The Canadian” links Montreal or Toronto 
with Vancouver in daily scenic dome service 
year-round. See your local travel agent or: 











— Canadian Cacific 





18-T SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


CIVIL WAR BOOKS 
Continued from page 15-T | 


horse and complete a good breastwork 


| at the same time, etc. 
Generals, privates, slaves, women on | 
| the home front, statesmen North and | 
South, Lincoln—all figure in folklore 


that will draw laughter and tears. 
with a Our Incredible Civil War, by Burke 
friendl rou Davis. (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
y & Pp New York, 249 pp., $4.95.) In the 


touring course of Davis’ Civil War reading 


he ran into some strange tales, facts, 


by club coach! | and oddities which he hoarded and filed - be 
os tor some future enterprise. This result- 
yr a ner Seanagione ) ing book is a sampler of items which a 0 al 

goes a long way toward justifying the : 
A guided tour of European countries | title. In one brief chapter, Davis dis- incomparable travel adventure 
in a Club Coach at the group’s disposal members the Barbara Fritchie legend. dat bid. 
... that’s the way to get the most out of There are 38 stories in all, lively told. 


3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that’s the way Walt Whitman’s Civil War, edited by saat 
ese see take apd al | Walter Lowenfels. (Knopfs, New York, Fascating Kabuki dancers, age-ld , 
So ee e|)|=6h $5.) It is hardly likely that you shrines, bustling modern cities, captivating 


333 pp., 


feel someone is being responsible for Il find ’ t of tt 
‘ wi ind an eye-witmess account oO 1e | scenery — you'll gath att ; 


you...making arrangements for you : 
| War written with more love and anget 


seeing that you don’t ever feel lone- ore | em 
some...making sure you are having the than Walt Whitman’s. The poet never | memories in Japan. 
best time in your whole life... making | got around to writing the one-volume For information and literature write: 


friends and storing up novel experi- prose history of the war he planned 
ences that will make you a more inter It has remained for a fellow poet, 100 _SibdA Towant ASSOCIATION 
esting teacher when you go back to : é' = . ase Laat 
school. ears later, ae pret: ce sage 45 Rockefoller Plaza, New York 20, H.. 

You have no puzzling problems of lan ‘afi, "oi ns we a cate wy sibs 651 Market Street, San Francisce 5, Calif. 
guage, customs, currencies, transportation nitman. ese cover the war trom deede . 

g c 109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 15, Hawaii 

48 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








All you have to do is travel around in a the vantage points of battlefields, hos 


rT C <n Coach and enjoy pitals, army camps, and cities 
urope’s best...with a congenial group, . as 

. . > yiven < . imen 
having (iis youredif) 2 slorious time to The book is given nother dimension 
gether. by a selection of Whitman’s poems, 

Mr. Percival plans tours with many placed strategically before and _ afte: 
itineraries... at unparalleled prices ' prose sections. Winslow Homer's field 
various types of accommodations. Lo ketcl id furtl eal ’ | 
ing ahead, why not sit down now an sketches add further realism to this ad- 
over the Percival Tours descriptive liter mirably edited work. 
ee ee eee Fee wih et The Civil War Digest, by Ralph New 
with a Percival Tou lucto ; ee : 

feted al Tour Conc moray man and E. B. Long. (Grosset and Dun 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ot . 7 . 
tain for you all the information you'd like lap, New York, 274 pp., paperback, 
on the well-known and long-establish $1.95.) This compact volume includes 
ameters » . . ; 
ee Tours by Club Coach. He can a well-written monthly chronology of | 
make your reservations, too. Or mail the 77 _ 

t f 1 -) P| = ’ 

coupon below today and it will bring you the war (November, 1860-April, 1865), THE BACKGROUND 
illustrated booklets immediately 





in absorbing collection of contem 
porary photographs, battle maps intelli OF THE 
gible to the non-specialist, biographical 
xetches and portraits of many leaders CIVIL WAR 
n both North and South, and a biblio , 
I iphy listing the essential works need 
| for a substantial Civil War library 
The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War, by Bruce Catton. and issues that led to the 
American Heritage, distributed by war between the states. 


Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; regular Based upon illustrations 
edition, 614 pp., $19.95; deluxe edition P 


A survey of the major events 


] 


FREE LITERATURE- -------4 ? vols., 350 pp. in each, $25 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. ept. C-2 probably the Civil War picture book to 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16 7 end all Civil War picture books. It is a | 20 minutes. 


712 S.C Ave., I Angeles 36 f : 
224 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il beautiful job—not just anothe le 
Send booklets on guided tours to tion of pictures. The book is organized 
the famous Percival Club Coach m ‘ . . ‘ 

; into 19 chapters, including 4 House 


interested in Middle East Tours nd Aroun | 
the-World (). Divided,” “Clash of Amateur Armies,” FILM ASSOCIATES 
“Two Economies at War,” “Total War- OF CALIFORNIA 


Se, 
‘ fare,” “The Forlorn Hope,” etc. Most 
Street —-_________ : | fascinating part of the book: specially- 11014 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
; LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


drawn maps showing the disposition of 
forces during major battles. 


This is adapted from publications of 


the period. Running time: 


EE 
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Continued from page 10-T 


(SVE), War for Southern Independence 
68 frs.) outlines the important battles 
and campaigns, while The Country Dur- 
ing Civil Wartime and Reconstruction 
—1861-1877 (71 frs.) recounts the 
political and economic struggles during 
the War and the 10 years following. 
From “Confirming the Republic Series” 
also SVE, color) are two strips cover- 
ing major events: One Nation or Two, 
the period of 1854-1865, and Recon- 
struction, 1865-1876 (each about 45 
frs.). From “American History Set II” 
McGraw-Hill) try Social Change and 
Sectional Controversy (45 frs., color), 
stressing the events and conditions prior 
to the War. In the “Chronicles of Amer- 
ica Series” (Yale), Dixie (42 frs.) dis- 
cusses events of the War, and those 
leading to the final unifying of the na- 
tion. In “Pageant of America Series” 
(also Yale), Slavery and War Between 
the States (40 frs.) uses contemporary 
prints, drawings, and cartoons to pic- 
ture the plantation system, causes of 
the War, legislative attempts to resolve 
the conflict, formation of the Confed- 
eracy, decisive battles, and Lincoln’s 
role 

The two-part Brady’s War Between 
the States (107 frs., color, Museum Ex- 
tension) is an unusually fine study of 
the War as seen through Mathew 
Brady’s photographs. 

Lee and Grant at Appomattox (45 
frs., color, Enrichment) discusses causes 
of the conflict; contrasts life in the 
North and the South; gives coverage to 
both sides during the War years; and 
ends with Reconstruction and the post- 
War achievements of Lee and Grant. 

The Anti-Slavery Crusade (47 frs., 
Heritage) paints a broad picture of the 
world struggle against slavery, culmi- 
nating in the 19th century anti-slavery 


movements. 





SOURCES (Preview prints or catalogues will 
be supplied upon request; addresses are New 
York City except as noted): Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave.; Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th 
St.; The Christophers, Inc., 18 E. 48th St.; Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th St.; Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
ll; EBF-Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; Enrichment Teach- 
ing Materials, 246 Fifth Ave.; Film Associates 
of California, 11014 Santa Monica Bivd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif.; Film Images, 1860 Broad- 
way; Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
II; Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63rd Drive, Rego 
Park 74, N. Y.; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St.; Museum Extension Serv- 
ice, 80 W. 40th St.; NET Film Service, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind.; 
SVE-Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill; United World Films, 
105 E. 106th St.; Univ. of Southern Calif., Audio 
Visual Services, Dept. of Cinema, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif.; Yale Univ. Press 
Film Service, 386 Fourth Ave. 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Over 1,000 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY 


WORKSHOPS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


2 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FIRST TERM 


June 12—July 15 


SECOND TERM 
July 17—August 19 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures 


Plays Museums 


Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 719 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








in SCANDINAVIA 


add up to time and money saved... 


This summer, make it Scandinavia! Scenic 
grandeur, sparkling cities and lovely 
countryside, friendly people . . . will add 
to an enriched curriculum. Select from 

26 different itineraries. Combine in any 
arrangement for a trip of any scope and 
duration. One ticket covers the entire 
tour... and you will be surprised at the 
moderate cost of superlative traveling 
comfort, fine food and immaculate service. 
Consult your travel agent, he has 
complete information. 


Scandinavian Railways 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








ALSO 4 INCLUSIVE TOURS THROUGH 
THE HEART OF SCANDINAVIA 


SCANDINAVIAN SOJOURNS: 2, 3 or 7 
days linking the sparkling capitals 
through scenic southern Sweden and 
the picturesque countryside of Norway 
THE NORTH CAPE TOUR: 10 days to the 
lands of sunlit nights. 

THE NORSE TRAIL: 3-day scenic tours 
through spectacular fjord country be- 
tween Bergen and Oslo. 

SUNLIT NIGHTS LAND CRUISES: To ex- 
citing northern Scandinavia in famous 
luxury train of Swedish State Railways. 
Ask about EURAILPASS: Unlimited rail 


travel in 13 European countries on 1 
ticket for 1, 2 or 3 months 











Delta Queen ties up at Cave-In-Rock, former hideout of pirates, counterfeiters, and 
hi-jackers, and one of the first stops on the downstream voyage from Cincinnati. 


= 4141, W 4141, Steamer Delta 

Queen northbound at Catfish 
Light calling southbound traffic below 
Hog’s Point. ...” In a Mississippi draw] 
the pilot radioed information t 
coming downstream, as the sternwheele1 
Delta Queen plowed upriver from New 
Orleans. 

We had left Cincinnati 
fore on the start of a 
cruise down the Ohio 
rivers to New Orleans. Our ship was the 
Greene Line steamship, Delta Queen 
the last overnight passenger sternwheele: 
to ply America’s inland rivers. A sturdily 
built three-decker, she was launched in 
Stockton, Calif., in 1926, and saw many 
years of service in the delta area of th 
Sacramento River. After serving in the 
U. S. Navy during World War II, she 
was sold to the Greene Line and brought 
to the Mississippi via a hazardous voy 
age through the Panama Canal. Flat 
bottomed river craft were never meant 
for the open seas, but the Queen madk 
it in fine style. 

The exciting days of steamboat races 
have bee nh 


oO ships 


10 days be 
20-day spring 
and Mississippi 


river pirates, and gamblers 
replaced by the era of efficient 
tugs, radar, and the U. S. Army Engi 
neer Corps; but the slow pace of the 
river itself influences all voyagers. The 
atmosphere aboard the Delta Queen 
is informal and relaxed. Casual clothes 
are the order of the day, and while 
there are different classes of accom 
modations, there is no “first class” re 
striction as found on ocean cruise ships 

The steam calliope played as we 
rounded the first bend below Cincin 
nati, and appropriately the tune was 
“Beautiful Ohio.” As an Easterner who 


diese] 


had never been farther west than Lake 
looked forward to the 
me ove! 


Champlain, | 
leisurely cruise that would take 
2,000 miles through histori 
ind Mark Twain country. 
Most of the time we traveled close 
to the banks, and although there was 
bingo, deck horseracing, and a library 
iboard, one was inevitably drawn back 
to the changing aspects of the country- 
side. The soft green rolling hills, neat 
farms, small boys fishing, and even a 
busload of elementary school children 
who had stopped to wave at the stern- 
wheeler, all rolled by in slow succession 
as we approached Cairo, Ill., and the 
confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Stops along the way included a morn 
ng at Cave-In-Rock—a river 
pirates lured flatboatmen to de- 
struction; and an afternoon in Paducah, 
Ky., home of the late Alben Barkley. 
At Cairo we entered the _ broad, 
Mississippi. Gradually 
the countryside flattened out, the 
greens became more yellowed, and the 
Engi- 


Lincoln 


den for 


who 


: 
rather sluggish 


levees were higher. The Army 
neers are charged with keeping the 
levees in condition and seeing that the 
meandering “Father of Waters” stays 
within his banks. They were greatly in 
evidence all down the river and do a 
never-ending job with efficiency. In 
iddition, the Coast Guard charts the 
river and puts out channel markers, 
making calls of the leadsmen, “mark- 
ing the twain,” a thing of the past. 
The first two or three days aboard, 
[ explored the boat, from spotless en- 
gine room to pilot house. Each of the 
three decks has a lounge, while the 


dining room is social center for enter- 
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ast 

of the 
iver 
Queens 


By SUE R. CAMPBELL 


tainment. The staterooms are air-con- 
ditioned or heated, as the weather dic 
tates. I found the pilot house one of 
the most fascinating places on board. 
For although the boat is equipped with 
the latest steering and radio devices 
one feels that the safety of the 200 
passengers still rests on the skill of the 
pilot. The Queen has three pilots, mem 
bers of a vanishing breed. Trained on 
the old packet ships before the days of 
radar and diesel, they know the river 
through experience rather than ma- 
Their stories of the “old days” 
colorful people and 
events them true!). 
gers have to request permission to 
visit the pilot house, but a visit, esp« 
cially at night, helps to capture som« 
of the flavor of Mark Twain’s river. 


chine 
are filled 
(most of 


with 
Passen 


Civil War City 

The fourth evening of the trip we 
nosed ashore at Vicksburg, site of on 
of the decisive battles of the Civil 
War. Here the giant sternwheele: 
Sprague is permanently docked and 
used as a museum and showboat. W< 
given a special performance of 
the melodrama, “Gold in the Hills,” 
and encouraged to cheer the hero, boo 
the villain, and sing with the intermis 
sion barbershop quartet. Leaving th« 
show, we were treated to the unusual 
sight of three sternwheelers berthed 
in a line, lights gleaming, calliopes 
playing. In our absence, the Mississippi 
operated by the Army Engineers, had 
tied up between the Delta Queen and 
the Sprague. 

The next morning we 
Natchez, Miss., where we 


were 


stopped at 
spent a 
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morning visiting five of their justly 
famous old homes. Southerners take 
great pride in their heritage and these 
homes are beautifully restored. Most 
of the towns we visited had very ac- 
tive and hospitable historical societies 
who helped make our sightseeing both 
enjoyable and memorable. 

That evening after supper we were 
advised to be on deck for the most 
spectacular sight of the trip—the vast 
oil refineries of Baton Rouge at night. 
Mile after mile of oil-cracking plants 
light up the sky with flames. The Capi- 
tol and skyscraper office building built 
by Huey Long are ablaze with light. 
After the long miles of pastoral coun- 
tryside, the Baton Rouge area comes 
as a vivid reminder of U. S. industrial 
might 

Soon we would be arriving in New 
Orleans and my fellow passengers were 
busily signing up for the various tours 
of the city and the Gulf Coast. We 
vould have three days to spend in this 
most American cities. The 
Queen had made such excellent time 
coming downstream that we would ar- 
rive early and could afford to spend 
a morning at Oak Alley plantation, just 








exotic of 


above New Orleans. Used as _ the 
‘Twelve Oaks” locale in the movie, 
Gone with the Wind, Oak Alley is 
a cattle ranch and one of the few 


working plantations open for visitors. 
We tied up about a quarter of a mile 
from the plantation and walked over 
the levee through the stunning arch- 
way of 250-year-old oaks that give the 
place its name. The house is square, 
with a marvelous lived-in quality that 
made me feel as if it were my ancestral 
home. Here you are free to wander 
without a guide, and I was still poking 
through the books in the attic when 
the warning whistle blew. 


Colorful New Orleans 
The 


traffic on the river was becom- 


ing much heavier and when we began 
seeing freighters it was obvious that 
New 


Orleans harbor was close. We 





Oak Alley plantation near New Orleans 
represented “Tweive Oaks” in Gone 
with the Wind movie about the Civil War. 
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turned the last bend and there was the 
port—spread out on both sides. Ships 
of all sizes and flags were loading and 
unloading. The constant dredging oper- 
ations spewed geysers of water into the 
air. Busy tugs darted in and out. We 
had reached our destination. 

We were fortunate in docking at 
Toulouse Street Wharf in the heart of 
the French Quarter. The ship would 
be our hotel and we could eat meals 
aboard. However, although the food 
on the Delta Queen is very tasty 
(most passengers gain weight), natu- 
rally Antoine’s, Brennan’s, Galatoires’, | 
and the other world-famous restaurants | 
beckoned. 

Our three days in New 
were spent in a whirl of sight-seeing— 
a walking tour of the French Quarter, 
a three-hour taxi tour of the whole city, 
a day on Lake Pontchatrain and the 
Gulf Coast, and two evenings visiting | 
the gaudy nightclubs on Bourbon) 
Street. Having lived under four flags, 
the city reflects its various heritages— 
Spanish, French, English. Homes in the 
Vieux Carre and the Garden District 
have been carefully preserved and one 
can step from 18th-century French to 





| 
Orleans 


19th-century English architecture in| 
a matter of minutes. However, the| 
“new” city, above Canal Street, is 


modern, fast-moving, and very much 
of this century. 

On Monday afternoon we started our 
trip back. The Queen can make only 
half the time going upstream as it does 
downstream so it takes ten days to 
reach Cincinnati. We also made more 
stops on this leg of the voyage and had 
time to absorb the spirit of the river 
towns—Memphis, Tenn., the world’s | 
largest inland cotton market, situated 
on high bluffs, and one of the few 
Southern towns with the bustling pace 





of the North; Caruthersville, Mo., typ- 
ical small farm center, dusty, semi- 
deserted; Louisville, Ky., spotlessly 
clean, with unusual terraced sidewalks 
leading to the river; Cairo, Ill., a charm- 
ing town, whose historical society | 
pulled out all the stops to make us| 
welcome on a Sunday morning; Madi- 
son, Ind., surrounded by some of the 
most beautiful country to be found on 
the Ohio, which won my vote for 
“home away from home.” 

The evening before we docked in 
Cincinnati, we were all invited to a 
champagne party and captain’s din- 
ner. Following these festivities many 
of us participated in a ship’s concert, 
an old riverboat custom. Any passen- 
ger with a talent for storytelling, sing- 
ing, acting, or playing an instrument | 
is asked to perform. Every evening we | 
had enjoyable planned entertainment, | 
but this final party was particularly | 
nostalgic. The Queen had cast her spell | 
on us all. 





ANNOUNCING! 


A unique new week-to-week 
reading adventure... 

an incomparable addition 

to your library! 








EXACT REPRINTS OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for the years of the 


CIVIL WAR! 


Subscribe, and you receive each week 
an exact replica of the issue of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY which appeared 
100 years ago. Nothing is omitted; 
contains all the exciting ‘‘news’’ and 
fascinating woodcuts of the war 
years. Reproduced by lithography, 
each reissue is the original tabloid 
size (16 pages) and on similar paper. 
Reprinted with permission of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


PLUS: With each issue, you receive 
a commentary supplement by Dr. 
James Robertson, prize-winning 
southern editor of Civil War His- 


tory. 








> LIVING HISTORY, INC. 

: 31 York Avenue 

Shenandoah, lowa 

Send the reissue of Harper’s Weekly 
with your moneyback guarantee on 
the unused portion of my subscrip- 
tion at any time. 


CO) Check enclosed CT Bill me 
CO) Special school rate (9 school mos.) $9. 
CJ $12 per year (52 issues), paper wrapped 
CT $14 per year (52 issues), sent in envelope 
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—_.1. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 17-T 


Details on European tours 

2. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 16-T 

Planning materials 

_3. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BU- 

REAU, p. 5-T 

Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit 

4. CIVIL WAR TIMES, p. 22-T 

Sample copy 

5. CORONET FILMS, p. 6-T 
Science film catalogue 

chart of 51 biology films 

chart of 138 intermediate science films; (See 

coupon p. 6-T for preview prints 

_6. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 17-T 

Details on nation-wide competitive 

nations (grades 4-12) on current 

English, foreiqn lanquages 

7. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
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correlation 
correlation 
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events 


teachers 


Materials prepared especially for 
and librarians. 

_8. EUROPE BY CAR, p. 7-T 
Catalogue 

_9. JAPAN TOURIST ASSN., p. 18-T 
Information 

10. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, p. 16-T 
Literature atout school-tape proar¢ 
mation on classroom demonstrati 

_11. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 18-T 
Information on Europe 

Around the World tours 
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HOTEL 


Wellington 


DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany’s largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge 


136 STATE STREET 
Opposite state capitor ¢¥:¥3 
See your friendly travel agent 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


12. SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, p. 22-T 
Catalogue of high school science teaching 
aids 

13. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 17-T 
Catalogue ST 


14. UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, p. 7-T 
Summer School Bulletin 


15. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, p. 19-T 
Summer School Bulletin 
See Life Magazine coupon, p. 17-T 
See Living History, Inc. coupon, p. 21-T 
See Pan American Airways coupon, p. 3-T 
See Reynolds Metal coupon, p. 7-T 


See Association Films coupons, Feb. | Teach- 


er, pp. 8-T, 11-T, and 14-T 


See Society for Visual Education coupon, Feb 
1 Teacher, p. 16-T 


See Book Bazaar coupon, Jan. 18 Teacher 
p. 6-T, to order materials for your school’s 
book bazaar program. 


See Scholastic Book Services coupon, Jan. 18 
1961, p. 9-T, for data on Scholastic Litera- 
ture Units 


Grade 


No. of Pupils 


Feb. 15, 1961 


POPE PEE EERE ESE EEE EEE eee ee 


Free 


catalog Sweets: 
of high school 
science-teaching aids 


H“ is a comprehensive source for 

tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-220 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 


sd 


—— Civil Gar Times —— 
The only popular magazine devoted 
to the Civil War. Richly illustrated, 
highly readable. Hailed by educators as 
history teaching aid. Ten times a year, 
only $4.95. For a sample copy write to: 


Civil War Times, Gettysburg 11, Pa. 

















Continued from page 9-T 


the institution—“the greatest w rong, the 
greatest misery, the greatest curse to 
white and black alike that America has 
ever known.” Like Rhodes, he does not 
lay the blame for the institution at the 
feet of the Southerners, but rather that 
the evils belonged to the institution 
itself. Nevins stresses the clash of social 
systems as an important contributing 
factor in causing the war. The South, 
he writes, was semi-aristocratic, “a land 
of class stratification and vestigial feu 
dalism” to a far greater degree than the 
North. Southerners loved the Union 
“but they wanted a which 
they could preserve their peculiar insti 
tutions, ancient customs, and well-loved 
ways of life and thought.” He perceives 
“struck 


Union in 


a “schism in culture,” which 
into the very substance of national life.” 

4 full-scale assault on the pro-slavery 
position of Phillips was made by Wis 
consin-born Kenneth M, Stampp in The 
Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante 
Bellum South (1956). Stampp views 
slavery as a moral wrong and a Southern 
trage dy. 

In “A Fresh Appraisal of the Civil 
War,” D. W. Brogan in Harper's Maga 
azine (April 1960) reflects that the 
“States hadn’t seceded over the Alien 
Sedition Acts, over the War of 
1812, over the Tariff of Abominations, 
over the Mexican War. They seceded 
over one thing and fought over one 
thing, slavery.” Brogan quotes Alexan 
der Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederate States of who 
held that the Confederacy was founded 
on the that “the Negro is not 
equal to the white man.” Brogan sug- 
gests, “It was about this conception and 

. the passions, fears, interests linked 
with the institution, that the war was 
fought.” He goes on to quote Lincoln 
who in his second inaugural address de 
clared that “slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that 
this interest was somehow the cause of 


and 


America, 


idea 


the war.” 

In this brief essay, at the start of the 
Civil War centennial, we have passed 
interpretations which 
thesis. We shall 
issue of 


hurriedly over 
challenge the slavery 
return to them in a 
Scholastic Teacher. 

In the meanwhile, it that 
even among those who hold that slavery 
was the cause of the Civil War, there 
are those who see it as a moral issue and 
others who see racialism as the divisive 
force, These two aspects by no means 
limit the diverse shading given slavery 
as the cause of the War. A review of 
what historians have said about the 
causes of the war can shake even the 
hardiest among us who holds to the idea 


that 


future 


appears 


there was one cause of the war. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Rodio-TV Features 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dick 
Powell’s Zane Grey Theatre: “The Si- 
lent Sentry,” story of a Yankee and a 
Rebel who agree to an unusual truce 
during the Civil War. Dick Powell and 


Don Taylor co-star 

Fri. Feb. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Rod _ Serling’s “A 
Passage for Trumpet” (Repeat). 

Sat., Feb. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: “The Lincoln Mur- 
der Case,” a speculative treatment of 
the murder of Lincoln, using modern 
techniques of criminal investigation. 

Sun., Feb. 19, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fron- 
tier of Faith: Louis E. Lomax’s “The 
Bitter Cup,” drama in a series blasting 
American conformity and apathy. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “A Possibility of Oil,” an origi- 
nal teleplay about a woman who re- 
considers her ambitions to enter soci- 
ety when she finds her values differ 
from those of her rich friends. Joan 
Fontaine and Jane Withers star. 

Tues., Feb. 21, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Dramatic Special: Robert J. Crean’s 
“Cry Vengeance!,” an original play 
about a Sicilian Robin Hood destroyed 
by abuse of his power as an avenger 
of social injustice, with Ben Gazzara, 
Sal Mineo, and Peter Falk. 

Wed., Feb. 22, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “The Two 
Worlds of Charlie Gordon,” a teleplay 
adapted by James Yaffee from a story 
by Daniel Keyes. Comedy about a sub- 
normal LQ. transformed into genius. 
Keyes teaches English and creative 
writing at Thomas Jefferson HS., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sat., Mar. 11, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“The Secret Rebel,” drama about Amer- 
ica’s first counterspy. ‘(See Teleguide 
in March 1 issue.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Feb. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Sounds of Amer- 
ica.” Gordon Jenkins, Jacques d’Am- 
boise, and other entertainers create a 
musical essay with background settings 
from Disneyland. 

Sat., Feb. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Thomas Schippers con- 
ducts, with Leon Fleisher, solo pianist. 

Sun., Feb. 19, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Speaking Foot” by 
John W. Block, drama relating mission 
of St. Paul to the contemporary world. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“The Ignoble Emotion,” a light spoof of 
our ambiguous attitude toward self- 
pity, with Charlotte Rae. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective: 
“The Quiet American” and “The Ugly 
American.” Dr. Graham C. Wilson dis- 
cusses these novels as examples of the 
innocent American whose good will 
does not preserve him from error. 

(NET) Layman’s Guide to Modern 
Art: “The Role of the Viewer.” Hayes 


discusses the active role of the viewer 
of modern art and summarizes other 
programs in the series. 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Brahms’ 
Sonata No. 1 in E Minor. 

Mon., Feb. 20, 5:30 p.m. (CBS; check 
local outlet) Invitation to Learning: 
Plutarch’s “Parallel Lives.” 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Musical Special: 
“Astaire Time” (Repeat). Repeat of the 
special starring Astaire, Barrie Chase, 
Hermes Pan Dancers, Count Basie. 

Wed., Feb. 22, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: “Boy Meets 
Girl,” with Anne Bancroft and Jimmy 
Durante. First in a series of three “love 


Don Taylor and Dick Powell co-star in 
“The Silent Sentry,’ a Civil War story 
on Zane Grey Theatre, Thurs., Feb. 16, 
8:30-9:30 p.m., CBS-TV network. 


story” installments of music and com- 
edy with different leading ladies. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Feb. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “The Case of the Boston Elec- 
tra,” investigation of the prop-jet plane 
that crashed at Boston last fall. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell & Howell 
Close-Up!: “The Children Were Watch- 
ing,” a documentary examination of 
the integration of the Orleans 
public school system. 

Sat., Feb. 18, 1:30 p.m. (WCBS-TV, New 
York; check local affiliate). Young 
Worlds: “What Is Worth Believing In?” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Nation’s Fu- 
ture: “Is Fluoridation of Public Drink- 
ing Water Desirable?” One half-hour 
debate between (negative) Mayor W. B. 
Hartsfield of Atlanta, Ga., and (affirma- 
tive) Mayor S. J. Davis of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Sun., Feb. 19, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Dr. Harold Taylor inter- 
views guest John Hope Franklin of 
Brooklyn College. 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions ’61: 
“A Catholic Perspective,” an essay on 


New 


23-T 


author Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge (Premiere): “The World Strategy 
of the United States as a Great 
Power.” Moderator Howard K. Smith, 
Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, histo- 
rian Arnold Toynbee, foreign policy 
expert Dr. Henry Kissinger, and econ- 
omist Dr. Paul A. Samuelson discuss 
American foreign policy. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Minuteman,” a film by Rich- 
ard Witkin, “New York Times” aviation 
editor, on land-based missile on wheels 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Out of the 
East.” Documentary film of the Jap- 
anese victories in the sea and on the 
islands during 1941-42. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Lincoln Story: “New Salem.” The be- 
ginnings of Lincoln’s interest and in- 
volvement in politics and his early 
acquaintance with Ann Rutledge 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “The Korean War.” 

(NET) Briefing Session: New series 
with Edward P. Morgan, John McVane 
selected guests. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 18, and Sun., Feb. 19, 12:30 p.m 
(ABC-TV) Pip the Piper: “Puppet 
Day.” Pip, Miss Merrynote, and Mr. 
Leader find a cardboard box in Piper- 
town’s musical forest, and Miss Merry- 
note converts it to a puppet stage. She 
also shows how to make puppets out of 
socks and buttons. Sun.: “Queen Day.” 
Pipertown citizens choose a queen. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Time Compressor. Mr. Wizard 
shows Doug how films are made that 
can compress days into minutes as they 
discuss time lapse photography. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “The Big Fish Count.” Beaver and 
a friend try to win a puppy by guess- 
ing the number of fish in a tank. 

Sun., Feb. 19, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Lassie: 
Timmy and Lassie replace a broken 
eagle egg with a goose egg and prob- 
lems arise when the gosling hatches. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple 
Show: “The Return of Long John Sil- 
ver,” starring James Westerfield, Tim 
O’Connor, and Tony Haig. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “Dennis’ Birthday.” Mr. Wilson is 
shanghaied into performing his magic 
tricks at Dennis’ birthday party. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Sports Stu- 
dio—good sportsmanship; Net-So-Hard- 
ware Store—pots and pans; Japanese 
Brush Painting—birds. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 19 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ics: “In a Relative Way.” Drs. Hume 
and Ivey use limericks, a dart game, 
guns, a train trip, and lighters to ex- 
plain Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
the universal speed limit, the speeding 
up of electrons. 

Mon., Feb. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller 
Today’s lesson: Finite sample spaces 
and their probabilities. Feb. 23: Opera- 
tions with sets and events. Problems 
and review on Tues., Feb. 21, and Fri., 
Feb. 24, with Paul Clifford of Montclair 
(N.J.) State College. No session on 
Wed., Feb. 22. 

Tues., Feb 21, 7:00 pm (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “Man’s First Winter at the South 
Pole.” Documentary records of six 
months spent at the South Pole by the 
18 men who manned the U.S. scientific 
station during the International Geo- 
physical Year. Highlight of the film is 
the arrival of Sir Edmund Hillary and 
his tractor party, first group to reach 
the Pole overland since the deaths of 
Scott and his party in 1912. 


Notional Radio and TV programs by representotives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester. 
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Britannica Junior | 


8™ GRADE 





The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially 
to meet the needs of boys and girls at 
the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this 
level. All material is directed toward 
the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth 
grader’s curiosity, coverage deep enough 
for an eighth grader’s probing 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 


simple. Each article is more easily under- 
stood—more stimulating to young minds. 
Largé type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in 
current events and keeps it in step with 
new methods of teaching. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 


For free teaching aid, “Learning from Litera- 
ture,” designed to teach the values of literature, 
write: John R. Rowe, Dept. 406, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





